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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

THK  DOCTKINK  OF  THF  MILLENNIIM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
MILLENNIUM 


The  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  during  the  millennium, 
featuring  as  it  does  His  righteous  and  universal  govern¬ 
ment  over  all  nations  and  characterized  by  spiritual 
blessing,  obviously  will  affect  all  phases  of  life  on  the 
earth.  Though  the  principal  effects  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
will  be  manifested  in  righteous  government  and  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  the  rule  of  Christ  will  have  extensive 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  life  on 
the  earth. 

Universal  justice  and  peace.  The  fact  that  wars  will 
cease  during  the  millennium  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  both  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  large  expenditure  for  armaments,  attention 
no  doubt  will  be  directed  to  improving  the  world  in 
many  various  ways.  Even  under  present  world  conditions, 
a  relief  from  taxation  due  to  military  expenditure  would 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  economy.  This  coiQ)led 
with  absolute  justice,  resulting  in  greatly  reduced 
crime  and  assuring  minority  people  of  government  protec¬ 
tion,  will  establish  a  social  and  economic  order  far 
different  from  anything  the  world  had  ever  experienced 
prior  to  the  millennium.  Many  ofthe  prophetic  Scriptures 
such  as  Psalm  72  and  Isaiah  11  testify  to  these  unusual 
millennial  conditions. 
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Salvation  of  majority  of  men.  Due  to  the  unusual 
conditions  in  the  world  where  all  will  know  the  great 
truths  concerning  Christ  and  redemption  (Isa.  11:9),  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  the  earth’s 
population  will  be  saved  in  contrast  to  all  previous 
generations  where  only  a  comparatively  few  ever  came  to 
know  the  Lord.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  all  unsaved 
people  are  put  to  death.  In  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (Matt.  13:24-30,  36-43)  and  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  and  bad  fish  (Matt.  13:47-50)  it  seems  clear 
that  only  the  righteous  survive.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  Matthew  25:31-46.  What  is  here 
pictured  for  the  Gentile  nations  seems  also  indicated  in 
the  judgment  of  Israel  where  all  rebels  or  unbelievers 
are  purged  out  (Ezek.  20:33-39).  The  enemies  of  Christ 
are  thereby  eliminated  (cf.  Rev.  19:11-21).  The  millennial 
period  therefore  begins  with  a  society  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  saved.  As  children  are  born  into 
their  homes,  however,  even  though  they  are  in  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  the  millennial  scene,  it  seems 
obvious  that  some  of  these  will  not  actually  be  born  again, 
and  of  these  the  company  of  those  who  rebel  against 
Christ  in  Revelation  20:8-9  is  formed.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  earth’s 
population  are  saved  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  millennium, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  percentage  in  any  case 
will  really  know  the  Lord.  This  will  automatically  set 
\Q)  a  world  situation  quite  different  from  that  known  in 
any  previous  dispensation. 

The  curse  of  ^  earth  lifted.  Another  important  factor 
in  the  millennium  is  the  fact  that  the  curse  which  descend¬ 
ed  iqx)n  the  physical  world  because  of  Adam’s  sin 
apparently  is  lifted  during  the  millennium.  According  to 
the  prophet  Isaiah:  ’’The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land 
shall  be  glad;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given 
unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon:  they  shall 
see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the  excellency  of  our  God” 
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(Isa.  35:1-2).  The  rest  of  the  thirty -fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah  continues  in  the  same  theme.  Plentiful  rainfall 
characterizes  the  period  (Isa.  30:23;  35:7)  and  abundance 
of  food  and  cattle  are  pictured  (Isa.  30:23-24).  Though 
the  curse  on  the  earth  is  only  partly  lifted  as  indicated  by 
the  continuance  of  death,  and  will  remain  in  some 
measure  until  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are 
brought  in  (Rev.  22:3),  the  land  of  Palestine  will  once 
again  be  a  garden.  The  world  in  general  will  be  delivered 
from  the  unproductiveness  which  characterized  great 
portions  of  the  globe  in  prior  dispensations. 

General  prosperity.  Widespread  peace  and  justice, 
spiritual  blessing,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  in  every 
land  will  result  in  a  general  era  of  prosperity  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known  (Jer.  31:12;  Ezek.  34:25-27; 
Amos  9:13-14).  The  many  factors  which  produce  poverty, 
distress,  and  unequal  distribution  of  goods  will  to  a  great 
extent  be  nonexistent  in  the  millennium.  Labor  problems 
which  now  beset  all  nations  will  be  solved,  and  everyone 
will  receive  just  compensation  for  his  labors  (Isa.  65:21- 
25;  Jer.  31:5).  Thus  the  curse  which  creation  has  endured 
since  Adam’s  sin  (Gen.  3:17-19)  will  be  inpart  suspended 
as  even  the  animal  creation  will  be  changed  (Isa.  11:6-9; 
66:25). 

Health  and  healing.  One  of  the  predictions  regarding 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  that  healing  from  sickness 
would  characterize  His  reign.  Though  Christ  healed  many 
in  His  first  advent,  most  of  the  prophecies  seem  to  point 
to  the  millennial  situation.  Thus  Isaiah  writes:  ‘‘And 
the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  1  am  sick:  the  people  that 
dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity”  (Isa.  33:24). 
Those  who  have  physical  disability  shall  be  healed  of 
blindness  and  deafness  (Isa.  29:18)  and  healing  will  be 
experienced  in  a  similar  way  by  others.  Again  Isaiah 
states:  ‘‘Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the 
lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
sing;  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and 
streams  in  the  desert”  (Isa.  35:5-6).  The  brokenhearted 
will  be  comforted  and  joy  will  replace  mourning  (Isa. 
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61 :1  -3) .  Longevity  will  apparently  characterize  the  human 
race  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  ‘death  of  a  person  one 
hundred  years  old  as  the  death  of  a  child  (Isa.  65:20). 
The  freedom  from  these  human  ills  so  common  in  the 
present  world  is  in  keeping  with  the  lifting  of  many  other 
aspects  of  the  curse  upon  nature.  Not  only  will  people 
live  much  longer,  but  there  will  be  also  a  tremendous 
increase  in  birth  rate  as  children  are  bom  to  those 
who  survive  the  tribulation.  Of  this  Jeremiah  says:  “I 
will  multiply  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  a  few;  I  will 
also  glorify  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  small.  Their 
children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime,  and  their  congrega¬ 
tion  shall  be  established  before  me”  (30:19-20).  This 
blessing  will  not  only  characterize  Israel,  but  also  the 
Gentile  in  the  millennial  kingdom  (Ezek.  47:22). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  millennium  indicate  a  golden  age  in  which  the 
dreams  of  social  reformists  through  the  centuries  will 
be  realized,  not  through  human  effort  but  by  the  immediate 
presence  and  power  of  God  and  the  righteous  govern¬ 
ment  of  Christ.  That  mankind  should  again  fail  under 
such  ideal  circumstances  and  be  ready  to  rebel  against 
Christ  at  the  close  of  the  millennium  is  the  final  answer 
to  those  who  would  put  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of 
man. 


PHYSICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  MILLENNIUM 

According  to  millennial  prophesies,  many  topograph- 
cal  changes  will  take  place  in  the  land  of  Palestine 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ.  While  some  of  these  may  be  due  to 
the  lifting  of  the  curse  upon  the  earth,  the  alterations 
seem  to  be  more  extensive  than  this. 

The  cleavage  of  tte  Mount  of  Olives.  In  connection 
with  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth,  Zechariah  14 
pictures  the  battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  which 
in  its  early  stages  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles. 
This  is  reversed,  however,  by  the  return  of  Christ 
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described  in  the  following  words:  ‘‘Then  shall  Jehovah 
go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations,  as  when  he 
fought  in  the  day  of  battle.  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in 
that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before 
Jerusalem  on  the  east;  and  the  moimt  of  Olives  shall  be 
cleft  in  the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward  the 
west,  and  there  shall  be  a  very  great  valley;  and  half  of 
the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north,  and  half  of 
it  toward  the  south”  (Zech.  14:3-4).  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Mount  of  Olives  nowhere  in  Scripture  is  given  a 
spiritualized  interpretation,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
refers  to  the  physical  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem.  When  Christ  returns,  there  will  be  where  the 
Mount  of  Olives  now  stands  a  great  valley  extending 
toward  the  east  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  split  in  two. 

The  purpose  of  this  cleavage  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  the  context  as  providing  a  temporary  route  for  flight 
for  those  who  are  caught  in  the  warfare  about  Jerusalem. 
Zechariah  pictures  it:  ‘‘And  ye  shall  flee  by  the  valley 
of  my  mountains;  for  the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall 
reach  until  Azel;  yea,  ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye  fled  from 
before  the  earthquake  in  the  day  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah; 
and  Jehovah  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  holy  ones 
with  thee”  (Zech.  14:5).  Other  phenomenal  things  will 
occur  at  the  same  time.  In  the  succeeding  context  a 
long  day  is  described  when  ‘‘at  evening  time  there  shall 
be  light”  (Zech.  14:7).  Subsequent  description  pictures 
the  ‘‘living  waters”  which  ‘‘shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem; 
half  of  them  toward  the  eastern  sea,  and  half  of  them 
toward  the  western  sea:  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it 
be”  (Zech.  14:8).  It  should  be  clear  from  this  description 
that  the  character  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  much  different  than  it  is  now  and  that  the  changes 
mentioned  will  be  a  preparation  for  other  features  of  the 
millennial  kingdom.  Ezekiel  adds  more  details  concerning 
the  river  with  special  attention  to  the  eastward  flow  of 
the  river  into  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Ezek.  47:1-12).  The 
river  like  the  cleavage  is  miraculous  as  to  its  source 
and  brings  life  and  fruitfulness  to  the  land  through  which 
it  goes  (cf.  Ezek.  47:7-12).  The  effect  on  the  Dead  Sea 
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is  to  bring  healing  to  it  and  not  only  cause  fruitfulness 
of  trees  and  vegetation,  but  also  to  permit  fish  to  thrive 
in  its  waters. 

Though  scholars  who  are  not  premillennial  have  tended 
to  g^ve  this  a  figurative  rather  than  a  literal  meaning,  the 
details  are  such  that  a  literal  meaning  makes  sense  in  the 
millennial  context.  James  M.  Gray  writes  for  instance: 
**The  whole  thing  is  literal  in  fact,  and  yet  supernatural 
in  origin'*  (James  M.  Gray,  Christian  Workers*  Com¬ 
mentary,  p.  268). 

The  exaltation  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  More  important 
than  the  changes  concerning  the  Mount  of  Olives  are 
those  in  which  the  entire  land  of  Palestine  is  involved. 
According  to  Zechariah  14:10;  *‘A11  the  land  shall  be 
made  like  the  Arabah,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon  south  of 
Jerusalem;  and  she  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  shall  dwell  in 
her  place,  from  Benjamin's  gate  unto  the  place  of  the 
first  gate,  unto  the  comer  gate,  and  from  the  tower  of 
Hananel  unto  the  king's  wine-presses."  The  effect  of  all 
the  changes  will  be  to  elevate  Jerusalem  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  and  to  change  the  topography  of 
Palestine  to  suit  inillennial  conditions.  This  will  accom¬ 
modate  therefore  the  temple  of  Ezekiel  which  would 
not  fit  Palestine  in  its  present  form. 

Nathaniel  West  describes  the  changes  as  follows: 
"Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion,  by  means  of  physical 
convulsion  and  geolog;ical  changes  suddenly  effected 
through  disruption,  depression,  fissure,  and  elevation,  at 
the  Lord's  appearing,  shall  be  'exalted'  or  'lifted  hig^,' 
above  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  adjacent  region  be 
reduced  'to  a  plain,'  like  the  Arabah,  or  Ghor,  that 
runs  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea.  'All 
the  land  will  change  itself,'  and  the  geographic  center 
of  the  reconstruction  will  be  determined  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Judah"  (The  Thousand  Years 
in  Both  Testaments,  p.  289). 

Charles  L.  Feinberg  summarizes  these  topographical 
changes  as  follows:  "All  the  land  will  be  depressed  in 
order  that  Jerusalem  might  be  elevated.  See  Isaiah  2:2 
and  Micah  4:1.  The  directions  given  cannot  be  determined 
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with  certainty,  but  they  prove  two  things:  (1)  the  descrip¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  literally  (else  why  the  abundance 
of  detail  ?)  and  (2)  the  city  will  be  rebuilt  in  its  former 
extent.  Compare  Jeremiah  31:37,  38.  Geba  was  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Judah,  probably  Gibesh  of  Saul 
(n  King  23:8).  Rimmon  south  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Rimmon  of  Galilee  (Josh.  19:13) 
and  that  in  Benjamin  (Judg.  20:45-47).  The  city  here 
designated  was  on  the  border  of  Edom  given  to  Simeon  by 
Judah.  The  subject  of  wera*  amah  is  Jerusalem.  The 
verb  is  probably  an  expanded  form  of  weramah  from 
rum,  like  qa*m  in  Hosea  10:14. 

“The  city  will  be  inhabited  on  its  ancient  site  (for 
the  same  use  of  the  preposition  see  12:6);  it  will 
possess  its  old  boundaries,  llie  gate  of  Benjamin  was  on 
the  north  wall,  facing  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Jer. 
37:13;  38:7).  The  first  gate  is  probably  the  old  gate 
(Neh.  3:6).  The  comer  gate  was  westward  of  the  old 
gate.  Compare  II  Kings  14:13.  The  winepresses  of  the 
king  were  probably  in  the  royal  gardens  in  the  valley 
southeast  of  Jerusalem.  See  II  Kings  25:4;  Jeremiah 
39:4;  52:7;  and  Nehemiah  3:15.  Not  only  will  the  city  have 
its  former  bounds  but  its  population  will  live  therein, 
not  to  go  out  as  captives  or  fug^itives.  They  will  need  to 
fear  no  further  hostile  attacks.  There  will  be  no  more 
curse,  that  coix^)lete  devoting  to  destruction  when  g^ven 
up  by  God  to  a  curse.  .  .  .  The  description  is  literal  and 
conveys  the  interrelation  of  outward  fact  with  inward 
condition,  as  Genesis  3  (thorns  and  thistles  resulting 
from  the  sin  of  man)  and  Romans  8“  (Charles  L. 
Feinberg,  God  Remembers,  pp.  257-58). 

Resulting  changes  m  t^  land  of  Palestine.  The 
topogpraphical  changes  seem  to  be  the  preparation  for 
the  new  division  of  the  enlarged  land  of  Palestine  now 
embracing  the  total  area  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
15:18-21).  Palestine  is  g^ing  to  be  divided  into  ^ree 
parts.  The  northern  part  will  be  divided  into  areas 
for  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Reuben, 
and  Judah  (cf.  Ezek.  48:1-7).  The  southern  portion  in 
like  manner  is  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Simeon, 
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Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Gad  (Ezek.  48:23-27).  In  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  land  is  placed  the 
**holy  oblation**  of  Ezekiel  48:8-20,  set  apart  in  a 
special  way  as  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  extent  of  this  portion 
of  the  land  is  described  as  a  square  twenty-five  thousands 
reeds  on  each  side  which  is  further  subdivided  into  two 
fifths  of  the  area  for  the  Levites  (Ezek.  45:5;  48:13-14), 
another  two  fifths  for  the  temple  and  priests  (Ezek. 
45:4;  48:10-12),  and  the  remaining  one  fifth  for  the  city 
(Ezek.  45:6;  48:15-19).  According  to  Merrill  F.  Unger, 
it  is  probable  that  of  the  three  different  cubits  used  in 
ancient  Babylon  the  one  intended  in  EzekiePs  prophecy 
was  equivalent  to  7.2  feet  (cf.  Merrill  F.  Unger,  *‘The 
Temple  Vision  of  Ezekiel,**  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  105:427- 
28,  October,  1948).  If  so,  the  holy  oblation  would  be 
thirty-four  miles  square  and  would  contain  1,156  square 
miles.  Though  this  would  not  fit  in  the  present  topography 
of  Palestine,  it  seems  that  the  changes  in  the  land  at 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium  are  in  preparation  for 
this.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  any 
fig^ative  meaning  of  these  specific  dimensions,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  other  features 
of  the  millennial  kingdom,  description  of  changes  in  the 
land  seem  likewise  to  point  to  changes  corresponding  to 
the  literal  interpretation. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  October-December,  1958, 
Number) 


THK  TIMK  OF  THF  HAPTl  RF 
AS  IM)ICATF1)  IN  CFRTAIN  SCKIPTIKFS 

By  William  K.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  RAPTURE  IN  THE  REVELATION 

Relevance  of  ^  study.  Even  before  studying  the 
book  of  Revelation,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  would  give  us  at  least  a  basis  for  a  sound  inference 
as  to  the  time  of  the  rapture  of  the  church.  The  book  is 
a  prophecy  and  clearly  points  to  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ.  The  title  is  “The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. “ 
After  a  short  opening  statement  showing  that  its  message 
is  from  Gkxl  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  points  to  the  reader  to  the  future  Advent  of  Christ  (1:7). 
The  rest  of  the  first  nineteen  chapters  carry  the  reader 
finally  to  the  description  of  that  Advent  (19:11  >21). 
Although  the  message  was  addressed  to  seven  specific 
churches  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  it  is  obviously 
intended  for  all  churches  and  for  all  true  Christians 
(1:3;  22:6-7,  9-19). 

A  salient  characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  its  pro¬ 
phetic  message  is  shown  by  signs  (1:1)  of  which  a  great 
number  are  used.  It  would  be  a  mistake  however  to 
assume  that  all  of  its  statements  are  signs  or  symbols. 
The  book  contains  many  declarative  affirmations  in  plain 
language  and  these  together  with  the  use  of  those  same 
symbols  in  the  Old  Testament  allow  us  to  seek  and 
grasp  some  real  meaning  in  the  book.  An  example  of 
this  combination  of  the  symbol  and  the  literal  is  seen 
in  1:20.  Here  the  symbols  are  the  seven  stars  and  the 
seven  candlesticks.  Their  meaning  is  stated  by  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  and  the  seven  churches  respectively. 
Therefore,  in  seeking  information  about  the  rapture  in 
the  Revelation  we  must  recognize  that  if  mentioned  it 
could  be  in  the  form  of  a  declarative  statement,  a  symbol, 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

Have  we  a  right  to  expect  a  mention  of  the  rapture 
in  the  book  of  Revelation?  We  know  from  1  Thessalonians 
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4:17  and  Philippians  3:20-21  that  the  hope  and  e;q)ectation 
of  the  New  Testament  church  is  its  union  with  the  Lord. 
For  still  living  (in  the  body)  believers  this  union  results 
from  the  rapture  at  the  Lord’s  still  future  coming.  It 
is  difficult  to  minimize  this  doctrine  of  the  rapture  as 
far  as  today’s  believers  are  concerned.  In  the  Revelation 
we  have  a  prophetic  book  whose  message  was  addressed 
to  first-century  churches  and  then  reaches  to  the  Second 
Advent  and  beyond.  In  the  first  nineteen  chapters  it 
describes  in  detail,  although  largely  by  signs,  many 
events,  personages  or  circumstances  which  precede  the 
Second  Advent.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  that  the  book 
is  specifically  addressed  to  Christian  churches  (although 
its  message  is  for  all  of  God’s  servants),  it  seems 
practically  certain  that  an  event  as  startling  and  important 
as  the  rapture  must  be  mentioned  in  some  place  in  the 
book.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  it  and  in  the  context 
in  which  it  is  found  to  determine  whether  it  occurs  before 
or  after  the  great  tribulation. 

The  great  tribulation  ^  Revelation.  This  tribulation 
is  clearly  described  in  the  Revelation.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  assertion.  First,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighteenth  chapters  the  entire  narrative  is 
one  of  woe,  suffering,  torment,  death,  and  satanic 
influences  and  activities.  Taken  together  it  would  appear 
to  describe  the  ultimate  in  satanic  and  human  depravity, 
beyond  which  neither  could  g^.  Second,  the  beast  of 
Revelation  13  and  17  so  closely  resembles  the  age -end 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  abomination  spoken  of  in 
Matthew  24:15,  and  the  great  wars  of  Revelation  6  and 
10:12-16  are  so  similar  to  the  invasions  of  Ezekiel 
38  and  39  and  Joel  at  the  end  of  the  age  that  they  must 
be  the  same.  Third,  the  parallel  between  the  end  of 
the  age  as  described  in  Matthew  24  and  the  judgments  of 
the  seals  in  Revelation  7  is  obvious.  In  Matthew  24:6-7, 
we  have  the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  seal  judgments.  In  Matthew  24:8-13  is 
described  a  great  persecution  of  disciples  paralleling  the 
vision  of  the  persecutions  of  the  fifth  seal.  In  the  sixth 
seal  we  find  the  exact  heavenly  signs  described  in  Matthew 
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24:29.  The  false  christs  of  Matthew  24:5  are  similar  to 
the  rider  on  the  white  horse  of  the  first  seal,  whereas 
the  true  Christ  is  not  seen  on  His  white  horse  until 
the  nineteenth  chapter.  The  description  of  the  two  are 
so  dissimilar  in  grandeur  that  the  rider  in  the  sixth 
chapter  must  be  the  counterfeit. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  feature  in  this  study  is 
the  structure  of  the  narrative  in  Revelation  as  it  shows 
the  relationship  of  the  three  series  of  judgments,  the 
seals  (chap.  6),  the  trumpets  (chaps.  8-9,  11:15-19)  and 
the  bowls  of  wrath  (chaps.  15-16).  As  seen  above  the 
sixth  seal  introduces  heavenly  signs  like  those  mentioned 
in  Matthew  24:29  and  Joel  2:31  as  immediately  preceding 
the  Second  Advent.  As  a  result  of  the  sixth  seal  (6:15-17) 
we  see  the  anguish  of  men  under  the  impending  judgment 
(Joel  2:31;  2  Thess.  1:7-10;  Matt.  24:30;  Rev.  1:7).  In 
subsequent  passages  in  Revelation  we  see  men  carrying 
on  their  sinful  ways  without  regard  to  the  wrath  of  God 
(Rev.  9:20-21;  16:9-11).  In  chapter  8  the  seventh  seal 
introduces  a  short  silence,  a  wait  of  half  an  hour, 
waiting  for  what?  In  Matthew  it  is  the  Advent.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  the  seal  judgments 
cover  the  entire  period  of  the  great  tribulation  and  the 
final  signs  preceding  the  Advent. 

In  the  trumpet  judgments  the  seventh  announces  the 
reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  (Rev.  11:15).  Nothing  is  left  but  for  Him 
to  appear  at  the  Advent.  In  the  vial,  or  bowl  judgments 
the  seventh  announces  a  great  voice  from  the  throne  of 
God,  saying  “It  is  done*’  (Rev.  16:17).  With  the  same 
words  Christ  completed  his  suffering  on  the  cross  and 
dismissed  His  ^irit.  Here,  in  Revelation,  nothing  is 
left  to  do  but  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  seal,  trumpet,  and  vial 
judgments  there  are  three  concurrent  series  of  judgments; 
at  least,  they  reach  their  end  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
all  part  of  the  great  tribulation.  The  seals  appear  to 
be  judgments  as  seen  by  men.  The  trumpets  call  forth 
judgments  as  answers  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and 
the  vials  are  God’s  wrath  in  action. 
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The  rapture.  Assuming  that  the  preceding  analysis  is 
correct,  it  assists  us  in  looking  for  mention  of  the  rapture . 
If  it  comes  after  the  great  tribulation  it  should  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals 
or  the  seventh  trumpet  or  the  seventh  vial.  If  the  rapture 
occurs  before  the  tribulation  its  mention  should  come 
before  the  first  seal,  the  first  trumpet  or  the  first  vial. 
It  might  possibly  be  found  among  those  descriptive 
chapters  which  apparently  refer  to  personages,  conditions, 
or  events  which  relate  to  the  series  of  judgments  with 
which  they  are  found.  However,  since  these  descriptions 
are  all  within  the  great  tribulation  period  a  mention  of 
the  rapture  as  a  specific  event  is  unlikely  to  be  found 
among  them.  Because  the  rapture  will  translate  all  of 
the  living  church  we  would  not  expect  to  find  a  mention 
of  the  rapture  as  an  event  in  the  second  or  third  chapter 
in  the  message  to  any  one  of  the  churches.  The  possible 
promise  of  a  future  rapture  in  3:10  is  not  the  event  itself. 

In  looking  for  evidences  of  the  time  of  the  rapture, 
they  may  be  discovered  either  in  reference  to  the 
catching  up  of  the  living  church  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  or  in  reference  to  the  resurrection,  since  as  far 
as  the  New  Testament  church  is  concerned  they  occur 
together. 

The  first  search  will  be  for  indications  of  the  catching 

of  the  church  after  the  tribulation.  Within  the  seal 
Judgments,  before  the  seventh  seal  we  find  a  host  of 
saved  persons  who  presumably  suffered  in  the  tribulation. 
But  when  we  first  see  them  they  are  before  the  throne 
of  God  (Rev.  7:9-17).  At  the  end  of  the  trumpet  judgments 
we  find  the  two  witnesses  who  are  caught  up  to  heaven 
(11:12).  Whoever  they  might  be  these  satisfy  conditions 
for  neither  the  rapture  nor  its  accompanying  resurrection. 
They  could  not  be  in  the  rapture  of  the  living  church 
because  they  had  been  dead.  They  could  not  be  the 
resurrection  of  the  church  because  both  were  martyrs, 
whereas  most  of  the  church  dead  have  merely  died  of 
natural  causes.  Further,  they  did  not  rise  from  the 
grave  but  had  lain  unburied  for  three  and  a  half  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  vial  judgments  (Rev.  16:12-21) 
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there  is  no  indication  of  either  rapture  or  resurrection. 
Rather  it  is  a  judgment  of  destruction,  including  that  of 
Babylon.  The  details  relating  to  the  Babylon  of  the  age 
end  and  its  destruction  are  given  in  chapters  17  and  18, 
but  the  only  reference  to  saints  shows  them  as  martyrs 
(17:6;  18:20,  24). 

In  chapter  19  we  find  a  great  multitude  already  in 
heaven.  In  the  multitude  we  find  the  bride  or  wife  of 
the  Lamb.  It  would  appear  that  whatever  others  it  might 
include  (angels.  Old  Testament  saints)  the  multitude 
must  also  include  the  New  Testament  church.  The  church 
is.  referred  to  in  the  epistles  as  the  bride  of  Christ 
(Rev.  19:7;  2  Cor.  11:2;  Eph.  5:25-32).  The  bride  is 
clothed  in  white,  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints  (v. 
8,  ASV).  The  term  saints  is  applied  to  the  church  over 
forty  times  in  the  epistles.  Then  these  armies  in  white 
are  seen  coming  with  Christ  at  the  Advent  (v.  14).  This 
must  also  include  the  church  because  on  that  occasion 
all  the  saints  come  with  Him  and  it  is  not  apparent 
how  the  New  Testament  church  could  be  omitted  from 
that  ‘*all”  (Zech.  14:5:1  Thess.  3:13;  cf.  Col.  3:4;  Jude  14). 

If  the  rapture  takes  place  after  the  great  tribulation 
we  should  expect  to  Rnd  it  so  indicated  in  one  way  or 
another  in  this  nineteenth  chapter  because  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  chapters  of  Revelation  only  describe  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  the  event  itself  being  placed  under 
the  seventh  vial  of  God’s  wrath  (Rev.  16:19)  in  the  last 
act  of  the  great  tribulation. 

We  find  no  mention  in  any  form  of  the  rapture  in 
this  chapter.  Rather,  ’’after  this”  (v.  1),  that  is,  at 
the  end  of  the  great  tribulation  the  great  multitude, 
including  the  church,  is  seen  already  in  heaven  glorifying 
God  for  His  judgment  on  Babylon.  It  would  be  illogical 
to  draw  any  other  inference  from  this  chapter  than  that 
the  rapture  occurred  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
great  tribulation.  Thus  the  posttribulation  theory  would 
be  excluded  by  this  passage  unless  we  subscribe  to  the 
improbable  theory  that  the  rapture  is  totally  ignored  in 
the  Revelation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  various  series  of  judgments. 
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that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  tribulation,  there 
is  nothing  which  could  possibly  refer  to  the  rapture. 
However,  in  4:1-2  there  is  what  many  have  believed  to 
be  the  reference  in  this  book  to  the  rapture.  It  reads: 
** After  these  things  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  door  opened 
in  heaven,  and  the  first  voice  that  I  heard,  a  voice 
as  of  a  tnunpet  speaking  with  me,  one  saying,  come 
up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  things  which  must 
come  to  pass  hereafter.  Straightway  1  was  in  the 
^irit:  and  behold,  there  was  a  throne  set  in  heaven,  and 
one  sitting  upon  the  throne*’  (ASV). 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  features  in  this 
passage.  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  immediately  after 
the  last  message  directed  specifically  to  the  churches. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  results  from  the  additional 
fact  that  apart  from  the  heavenly  scenes  in  chapters 
4  and  5  the  next  chapters  of  the  Revelation  take  up  in 
detail  the  course  of  the  great  tribulation.  Thus  whether 
one  considers  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  to 
refer  only  to  those  churches  actually  named  or  to  the 
seven  as  representing  the  entire  New  Testament  church 
from  Pentecost  to  the  rapture,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
command  to  John  does  come  between  the  churches  and 
the  great  tribulation.  Furthermore,  chapters  4  and  5 
include  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  cover  a  very 
prolonged  period  of  time.  In  fact,  chapter  four  is  a 
scene  of  beings  in  heaven  in  the  act  of  glorifying  God, 
and  chapter  five  shows  us  Christ  in  the  brief  prelude  to 
the  great  tribulation  demonstrating  that  He  alone  is 
worthy  to  judge  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 
From  this  one  would  say  that  the  call  to  John  preceded 
the  great  tribulation  by  a  short  interval. 

AdditionaUy,  there  are  some  similarities  to  1  Thess- 
alonians  4:16-17.  In  both  the  action  initiates  in  heaven;  in 
both  there  is  more  than  one  voice;  in  both  there  is  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet;  in  both  the  believer  goes  up  from 
the  earth;  in  both  there  is  a  change  in  the  believer.  In 
this  connection,  the  body  of  the  believer  when  translated 
wiU  be  a  spiritual  body  like  Christ’s  body.  One  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  obvious  objections  to  accepting 
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this  call  to  John  as  a  symbol  of  the  rapture.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  Christ.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  objection  is 
very  weighty.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  Christians 
and  the  rapture  of  the  living  believers  are  two  distinct 
things  although  they  occur  almost  simultaneously,  the 
resurrection  coming  first.  But  since  they  are  distinct 
acts  and  John  was  a  living  believer,  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  failure  to  mention  the  resurrection  invalidates 
the  symbolism  of  John’s  call.  But  if  this  verse  does 
refer  to  the  raptxire,  then  the  resurrection  of  the  New 
Testament  church  must  be  understood  as  occurring  at 
the  same  time. 

Another  objection  is  that  whereas  the  church  at  the 
rapture  will  be  “ever  with  the  Lord’’  in  the  glorious 
body,  John  is  referred  to  later  as  being  back  on  earth 
(Rev.  10:8-11.  11:1-2),  and  there  is  no  reference  to  his 
new  body.  It  should  be  noted  however,  that  if  this  passage 
does  refer  to  the  rapture  it  was  prophetic  of  a  future 
event,  and  like  so  much  of  the  Revelation  described  in 
signs.  John  was  still  a  man  in  his  earthly  body  after 
he  had  received  all  the  visions.  He  was  still  on  earth. 
Unlike  the  raptured  church  he  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Revelation,  to  measure  the  temple  on  earth  (11:1-2). 
Therefore,  in  a  sense  he  would  have  to  represent  two 
persons,  the  believer  translated  and  John  who  saw  and 
recorded  the  Revelation.  Thus,  apart  from  some  detailed 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  in  the  context  the  symbolism 
could  not  be  complete  in  all  details.  It  can  be  objected 
also  that  the  call  to  John  was  individual  whereas  the 
rapture  applies  to  the  whole  church.  The  answer  to  this 
however  is  that  the  whole  church  is  a  multitude  of 
individuals  and  each  will  be  called  when  the  time  comes. 
Thus  John  can  be  considered  representative  of  the  church. 

From  the  preceding  study  it  appears  that  if  the  call 
to  John  in  4:1-2  is  not  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the  rapture 
then  not  a  single  reference  to  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Revelation.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  the  living  church,  and  the  fact  that  in  chapter  19  the 
bride,  the  church,  is  seen  in  heaven  at  the  end  of  the 
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g^eat  tribulation  the  only  inference  based  on  positive 
indications  is  that  the  call  to  John  is  the  reference  to  the 
rapture  of  the  church  in  the  Revelation.  In  any  case 
there  is  no  intimation  of  any  kind  that  the  rapture  follows 
the  tribulation.  Since  it  must  occur,  the  weight  of  evidence 
f>oints  to  its  occurrence  before  the  tribulation. 

The  first  resurrection  in  ^  Revelation.  The  first 
resurrection  refers  to  that  of  saved  persons,  the  Just, 
and  takes  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (Luke  14:14; 
John  5:28-29:  1  Cor.  15:22-23). 

In  the  Revelation  the  only  specific  references  to  a 
resurrection  of  believers  are  found  in  11:11-12  and 
20:4-6.  The  first  of  these  has  no  application  to  the 
rapture  as  has  been  discussed  previously.  The  passage 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  has  been  the  subject  of  disagree¬ 
ments.  The  context  in  which  it  appears  shows  that  this 
resurrection  takes  place  at  the  second  Advent  of  Christ 
to  the  earth.  If  the  resurrection  here  described  includes 
all  of  the  first  resurrection  (Old  and  New  Testament 
saints)  then  it  would  be  evidence  of  a  posttribulation 
resurrection,  and  rapture  of  the  church. 

The  passage  is  quoted  from  the  American  Standard 
Version  but  the  authorized  and  Revised  Standard  Versions 
are  exactly  the  same  in  meaning,  with  only  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  wording:  *‘And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  Judgment  was  given  unto  them:  and  I  saw  the 
souls  of  them  that  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  such  as  worshipped 
not  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  and  received  not  the 
mark  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand;  and  they 
lived,  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  The 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the  thousand  years  should 
be  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and 
holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection:  over 
these  the  second  death  hath  no  power;  but  they  shall  be 
priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him 
a  thousand  years’*  (Rev.  20:4-6). 

In  the  first  part  of  verse  4  in  this  quotation  we  see 
living  beings  already  seated  on  thrones  and  responsible 
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for  judgment.  A  throne  is  the  symbol  of  sovereign 
authority  of  a  ruler  in  making  official  judgments.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  about  fifty  times  in 
reference  to  the  throne  of  God.  In  reference  to  human 
believers  it  is  applied  to  the  apostles  in  Matthew  19:28  and 
Luke  22:29-30.  In  the  American  Standard  Version  these 
read  respectively:  “And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  ye  who  have  followed  me,  in  the 
regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.’*  “And  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom,  even  as  my  father  appointed  unto  me, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom;  and 
ye  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.’’ 

The  Lord  leaves  us  no  doubt  as  to  when  He  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory;  it  is  when  He  comes  again 
at  the  Advent  (Matt.  25:31).  Thus  at  that  time  the 
apostles  will  be  enthroned,  exercising  judgment.  In  the 
epistles  we  find  that  the  church  will  reign  with  Christ 
(2  Tim.  2:12)  and  that  the  saints  will  judge  the  world 
and  angels  (1  Cor.  6:2-3).  In  Revelation  5:10,  referring 
to  redeemed  people,  it  states  that  they  shall  reign  on  the 
earth.  In  Revelation  2:26-27  in  the  message  to  the 
church  at  Thyatira  the  Lord  promised,  to  those  that 
overcome,  authority  over  the  nations.  In  Revelation  3:21, 
as  the  message  to  the  churches  are  completed.  He 
promises  to  the  overcomer  to  sit  with  Him  in  His  throne. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  is  unavoidable  to  conclude 
that  whoever  else  may  exercise  judgment  and  authority, 
sitting  on  thrones,  the  New  Testament  church  will  do  so. 
Therefore  the  church  will  undoubtedly  be  included  in 
those  persons  described  in  Revelation  20:4.  It  is  noted 
also  that  this  scene  is  mentioned  before  there  is  any 
reference  to  the  resurrection  in  the  following  verses. 

In  addition  to  the  living  persons  functioning  authorita¬ 
tively  in  the  verse  just  discussed,  so  indicated  by  the 
conjunction  “and’’  (the  Revised  Standard  Version  trans¬ 
lates  it  “also’’),  John  saw  the  souls  of  the  great  tribulation 
martyrs.  The  verse  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  souls 
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of  the  martyrs  seen  under  the  altar  in  the  fifth  seal 
(Rev.  6:9-11).  Of  these  it  says  that  they  lived  (came  to 
life,  or  lived  again)  and  reign^  with  Christ. 

In  view  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  language  used, 
one  would  normally  understand  that  we  see  two  distinct 
groiqps  here,  the  first  already  or  previously  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  second  raised  in  connection  with  the  Second 
Advent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  binding  of  Satan. 
There  is  a  real  objection  to  this,  however.  Revelation 
20:5  in  part  says  that  this  constitutes  the  first  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  since  the  first  resurrection  includes 
all  the  redeemed  (the  second  being  the  lost),  must  we 
not  agree  that  all  of  the  redeemed  must  be  raised  from 
the  dead  along  with  the  tribulation  martyrs?  A  single 
example  from  life  will  show  that  such  a  construction  is 
not  necessary.  The  Army  divisions  in  the  Normandy 
invasion  in  June  1944  were  all  in  the  definite  force 
assigned  for  the  immediate  operation,  just  as  all  the 
redeemed  are  in  the  first  resurrection.  Subsequently  a 
build-up  occurred,  which  as  a  specific  force  could 
correspond  to  the  second  resurrection  and  death.  The 
fact  is  that  the  divisions  in  the  initial  invasion  force  did 
not  all  land  at  the  same  time  but  covered  a  period  of  time. 
One  would  use  the  term  Normandy  Invasion  of  the 
^  whole  group.  This  phase  of  the  invasion  was  complete 
when  the  last  elements  were  in  Normandy.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  therefore  to  understand  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  **this  is  the  first  resurrection”  to  signify  the 
completion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  just  which  actually 
takes  place  in  two  units,  the  martyrs  of  the  tribulation 
and  an  earlier  group. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Revelation 
20:4-6  describes  two  groups,  first  the  raised  and  trans¬ 
lated  saints  of  1  Thessalonians  4:17,  and,  second,  the 
martyrs  of  the  gpreat  tribulation.  This  conclusion  conforms 
to  that  already  inferred  concerning  the  rapture  in  the 
Revelation. 

In  conclusion  it  is  inferred  that  the  Revelation  points 
to  a  pretribulation  rapture  of  the  church. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  four  portions  of  Scripture  which  have  been 
examined,  the  two  Thessalonian  Epistles,  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  Revelation,  all  without 
any  mutual  contradiction  inform  us  by  cumulative  evidence 
that  the  rapture  and  resurrection  of  the  New  Testament 
church  precede  the  great  tribulation.  They  also  precede 
the  apostasy  and  the  man  of  sin.  The  full  weight  of  this 
noncontradictory,  cumulative  testimony  should  be  con¬ 
vincing. 

The  Christian  should  therefore  be  looking  always  for 
that  blessed  hope,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
without  anticipating  first  the  apostasy,  the  man  of  sin 
and  the  great  tribulation. 

As  events  appear  to  be  moving  inflexibly  and  definitely 
toward  a  climax  like  that  shown  in  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  end  of  the  age,  the  Christian  should 
rejoice  as  the  time  of  full  redemption  draws  ever  and 
rapidly  nearer. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE  PI  KPOSE  OF  THF  SFKMON 
GIN  THF  MOl  NT 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Th.D. 


In  the  previous  treatmentofthis  subject,  three  popular 
interpretations  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  presented 
and  shown  to  be  inadequate.  These  were  (1)  the  view 
that  the  sermon  is  addressed  to  Christendom;  (2)  the 
view  that  the  sermon  Is  addressed  to  Christians  in  this 
age  to  guide  them  in  their  Christian  life;  and  (3)  the 
view  that  the  sermon  applies  to  the  future  earthly 
kingdom. 

We  now  turn  to  another  view;  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  to  be  connected  with  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  so 
that  its  primary  application  is  to  that  day  and  time,  and 
must  be  so  interpreted.  Chafer,  although  adopting  a 
previously  discussed  view,  makes  statements  which  show 
that  he  did  not  eliminate  this  aspect  of  interpretation, 
for  he  has  written:  “.  .  .  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  given  in  the  midst  and  as  a  feature 
of  the  kingdom  proclamation  which  first  occupied  the 
ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  constituted  the  authorita¬ 
tive  edict  of  the  King  relative  to  the  character  of  the 
kingdom,  its  requirements,  and  the  conditions  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  it”  (Lewis  ^)erry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology, 
V,  101).  Again,  Chafer  states;  “The  conclusion  growing 
out  of  this  analysis  of  this  discourse  is  that  it  is  the 
direct  and  official  pronoimcement  of  the  King  Himself 
of  that  manner  of  life  which  will  be  the  ground  for 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  manner  of 
life  to  be  lived  in  the  kingdom”  (ibid.,  p.  111). 

It  would  seem  then  that  this  discourse  in  its  primary 
interpretation  is  to  be  related  to  the  offer  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  King  and  should  be  so  understood  and  applied. 
We  would  like  to  support  this  position  by  a  number  of 
considerations. 

The  setting  of  ^  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  written  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
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Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  picks  up  the  thread  of  the 
promise  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Old  Testament  and  presents 
Christ  and  His  offer  -  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel  just  as 
though  there  had  not  been  a  silence  for  four  hundred 
years.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  records  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  and  the  rejection  of  that  offer  with  the 
refusal  to  receive  and  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
so  that  we  have  an  explanation  as  to  why  God  is  not 
dealing  with  that  nation  Israel  in  the  New  Testament. 
Without  the  revelation  contained  in  Matthew’s  Gospel 
the  purpose  of  God  would  be  a  mystery  and  the  character 
of  God  an  enigma,  for  we  would  not  understand  the 
change  in  purpose  and  program  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  In  Matthew  we  have  a  presentation  of  Israel’s 
Messiah,  in  accordance  with  Israel’s  Scriptures,  to 
fulfill  Israel’s  promises,  made  to  the  nation  Israel. 
The  fact  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  this  gospel  must  indicate  that  it  had 
special  relevance  to  those  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
primarily  addressed,  that  is  the  nation  Israel. 

The  setting  of  t^  sermon  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
In  chapters  1  and  2  we  have  presented  to  us  the  legal  right 
of  the  Lord  to  occupy  the  Davidic  throne.  There  He 
is  shown  to  be  the  son  of  David,  so  He  may  rightfully 
occupy  the  throne,  and  the  son  of  Abraham,  that  through 
Him  all  nations  may  be  blessed.  His  right  is  further 
established  because  of  His  virgin  birth,  and  His  birthplace , 
both  of  which  fulfill  prophecy.  He  is  recognized  as  King 
by  the  nation.  Chapter  3  records  the  dedication  of  the 
King  by  the  herald  of  the  King,  who  came  according  to 
prophecy.  Chapter  4  establishes  the  moral  right  of  the 
King  to  rule,  in  which  His  authority  overSa^n  is  demon¬ 
strated.  In  chapters  5  through  7  is  recorded  the  judicial 
right  of  the  King,  in  which  His  ability  as  a  legislator 
and  interpreter  of  law  is  set  forth.  Chapters  8  through 
10  demonstrate  the  authority  of  the  King,  in  which  His 
power  is  shown  forth.  Chapters  11  and  12  record  the 
opposition  to  the  King  and  the  announced  rejection  of 
the  King  by  Israel.  Chapter  13  gives  us  the  parables  of 
the  King  in  which  He  gives  the  “mystery  form  of  the 
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kingdom”  from  the  time  of  His  rejection  until  His 
reception  by  Israel  at  the  second  advent.  The  course  of 
that  entire  period  is  outlined.  Chapters  14  through  20 
outline  the  instruction  of  the  King.  Chapters  21  through 
23  record  the  formal  presentation  and  rejection  of  the 
King,  when  the  nation  makes  its  decision  concerning  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  Chapters  24  and  25  give  the 
prophetic  ministry  of  the  King,  in  which  He  outlines 
God’s  fubire  dealing  with  that  nation  that  has  rejected 
Him.  Chapters  26  and  27  outline  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
chapter  28  climaxes  the  revelation  with  the  description 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  King. 

As  we  briefly  survey  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  this  discourse  is  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  our  Lord’s  introduction  by  John  and  the 
inception  of  His  public  ministry.  It  is  simultaneous 
with  the  announcement  that  ”the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.”  It  is  to  be  associated  with  the  event  at  the 
beginning  of  Christ’s  public  ministry,  and  that  event  was 
the  offer  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel. 

The  setting  of  t^  sermon  in  immediate  context. 
It  is  evident  from  Matthew  4:12  that  the  public  ministry 
of  the  Lord  did  not  begin  until  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John  the  Baptist.  John’s  ministry,  as  predicted  in 
the  Old  Testament,  was  that  of  heralding  the  arrival 
of  the  King.  This  he  did  in  Matthew  3:2  with  the  words, 
“Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” 
The  following  verse  indicates  that  this  ministry  was 
the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  concerning  the 
forerunner  of  the  King.  When  the  King  Himself  is  ready 
to  appear  the  forerunner  is  no  longer  needed,  and  so 
we  find  John  passing  from  the  scene  with  the  inception 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Christ.  It  is  significant  that  our 
Lord  begins  His  ministry  with  the  same  note  struck  by 
John,  “Repent:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand” 
(Matt.  4:17).  The  point  cannot  be  missed  that  this  whole 
portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  devoted  to  the 
proclamation  that  “the  kingdom  is  at  hand.”  This  could 
only  be  the  kingdom  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Davidic  kingdom,  and  this  constitutes  the  offer  of  that 
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kingdom,  with  its  announcement  by  John  and  the  Lord 
as  being  now  *‘at  hand.”  As  to  the  time  element  then,  this 
sermon  was  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  offer  of  the  kingdom. 

The  place  of  t^  sermon.  Jennings  has  a  meaningful 
word  as  to  the  significance  of  the  mount.  He  writes: 
”.  .  .  In  this  Gospel  there  are  three  mountains  that  are 
very  prominent,  and  all  speaking,  as  we  may  say,  the 
same  language.  First,  the  ‘‘holy  mount”  of  the  Trans- 
fig^ation,  on  which  we  see  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  in  miniature,  including  three  disciples 
representing  the  redeemed  from  among  men  on  the  earth; 
two  heavenly  visitants,  representing  the  raised  saints 
in  Moses,  and  the  ‘‘changed”  in  Elijah;  the  Lord  Himself, 
the  Light  of  the  whole  scene;  and  finally,  God  the  Father, 
unseen,  but  His  voice  heard;  every  component  of  the 
kingdom^  earthly,  heavenly,  divine,  and  the  seven  persons 
who  are  there. 

‘‘Again,  after  the  Lord’s  resurrection,  this  Gospel 
sees  Him  not  ascended  to  heaven  at  all,  but  from  the 
‘‘moimt”  to  which  he  ‘‘had  appointed  them,”  sending 
forth  His  messengers  to  bring  under  His  sway  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  still  on  a  ‘‘mount”  He  stands 
as  King,  for  a  mount  accords  with  that  dignity.  Surely 
we  are  great  losers  if  we  hear  no  voice,  learn  nothing 
from  these  mountains.  So  here  the  ‘‘mount”  of  Matthew 
5  must  speak  equally  of  the  authority,  the  royalty  in 
which  He  is  presenting  Himself.  It  is  as  King  that  He 
is  here  speaking,  and  proclaming  the  holy  principles  of 
His  kingdom”  (F.  C.  Jennings,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  4). 

Thus  we  would  conclude  that  the  very  site  chosen 
by  the  Lord  from  which  to  deliver  this  discourse  was 
chosen  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  with  royal 
authority  that  He  speaks  as  He  offers  them  a  kingdom. 

The  posture  in  which  the  sermon  was  delivered.  The 
fact  that  our  Lord  was  seated  for  the  delivery  of  the 
sermon  is  not  without  significance.  Such  was  the  custom 
of  the  Jewish  teachers  as  Matthew  indicates  in  23:10. 
Pink  observes:  ‘‘.  .  .  We  are  persuaded  that  the  l^irit’s 
notice  of  our  Lord’s  posture  on  this  occasion  intimates 
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something  more  important  and  sig^ficant  than  that  He 
accommodated  Himself  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  day. 
In  this  Sermon  Christ  enunciated  the  Laws  of  His 
kingdom  and  spoke  with  an  authority  infinitely  transcend¬ 
ing  that  of  the  Jewish  leaders;  and  therefore  His  posture 
here  is  to  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of  the  King 
sitting  upon  His  throne,  or  the  Judge  upon  the  bench” 
(Arthur  W.  Pink,  An  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  p.  11). 

Again,  we  would  observe  that  the  very  position  that 
the  Lord  assumed  to  deliver  this  discourse  is  in 
keeping  with  His  purpose  at  that  time  of  his  ministry; 
to  offer  the  kingdom  to  Israel. 

The  persons  addressed  t^  sermon.  We  recognize, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  discourse  was  delivered  to 
Jews.  The  Hebrew  words  used,  which  would  be  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  Grentiles,  are  not  translated  or  interpreted 
as  they  are  in  Mark’s  Gospel.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
council  or  Sanhedrin,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Israel.  The  reference  to  “them  of  old”  could 
only  refer  to  Jews.  So  we  must  see  that  the  Lord  is 
speaking  to  one  distinct  national  group.  To  none  other 
could  He  offer  the  kingdom. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  group 
bore  the  name  of  disciples.  It  is  a  common  interpretation 
that  the  Lord  is  addressing  the  Twelve  in  this  discourse, 
to  speak  to  them  as  representatives  of  those  who  will 
be  in  the  kingdom  through  their  faith  in  His  person.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  context  supports  this  view. 

In  Matthew  4:25  we  are  told  that  “there  followed  him 
gp:eat  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  and  from 
Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and 
from  beyond  Jordan.  They  were  attracted  to  Him  because 
of  the  miracles  which  He  wrought,  as  stated  in  Matthew 
4:23-24.  His  fame  as  a  miracle -worker  had  spread  as 
far  away  as  Syria.  A  comparison  of  Matthew  3:5  with 
this  passage  in  4:25  indicates  that  those  who  followed 
Christ  now  were  the  very  ones  who  had  experienced 
John’s  baptism  and  repentance.  John  had  told  them  to 
be  looking  for  the  Messiah.  The  Old  Testament  made  it 
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clear  that  when  the  Messiah  came  He  would  do  miraculous 
works.  When  the  fame  of  the  Lord  went  throughout 
the  land  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  John  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  His  coming  flocked  to  the  Lord  because  of  the 
witness  of  John  and  the  Old  Testament,  both  of  which 
found  corroboration  in  Him.  We  thus  judge  that  the 
disciples  mentioned  in  5:1  are  the  “multitudes”  mentioned 
in  4:25  and  3:5.  They  are  expecting  a  king,  and  the 
King  has  presented  his  credentials,  and  they  have  come 
to  become  a  part  of  His  kingdom. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  concluded  in  October  -  December,  1958, 
Number) 
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RtVKLATION  AND  INSPIRATION 
IN  NRO-ORTHODOX  TIIKOLOGY 


By  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer,  Ph.D. 

THE  METHOD  OF  REVELATION:  HOW  DOES  GOD 
REVEAL  HIMSELF? 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “How  does  God  reveal 
Himself?*’  is  in  reality  already  determined  by  our 
answer  to  the  previous  question,  “What  is  revelation?’’ 
If  we  define  revelation  as  the  divine  communication  of 
truth  to  men,  then  the  means  of  revelation  will  of  necessity 
involve  a  work  of  “inspiration’’  whereby  God  conveys  to 
human  hearers  His  word  of  truth,  propositions  about 
Himself  and  about  reality,  which  He  wishes  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  men. 

In  such  a  situation,  of  course,  further  questions  will 
raise  themselves.  Precisely  which  propositions  are 
divinely  revealed  and  which  stem  merely  from  human 
judgment?  How  can  these  divinely  revealed  propositions 
be  distinguished  from  others  which  are  only  alleged  to 
be  so?  How  can  divinely  gfiven propositions  be  understood, 
interpreted,  and  adequately  conveyed  in  human  language  ? 

Most  contemporary  theologians  consider  such  ques¬ 
tions  unanswerable.  They  seek,  however,  to  short-cut 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  very  devious  line  of 
thinking.  At  the  very  beginning  they  chose  a  radically 
different  approach  to  the  problems  of  revelation  by 
defining  revelation  not  as  the  divine  communication  of 
truth  but  as  God’s  disclosure  of  Himself  as  a  person. 
This  different  definition  of  revelation  prescribes  neces¬ 
sarily  a  different  method  of  revelation.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  God  cannot,  or  does  not,  reveal  propositional 
truth,  then  the  method  of  revelation  will  not  involve  an 
“inspiration  of  truth’’  either  to  Biblical  prophets  and 
apostles  or  to  anyone  else. 

If,  therefore,  the  contemporary  theologians  are 
correct  in  insisting  that  all  revelation  is  not  of  truth 
but  only  of  a  person,  then  the  method  of  divine  revelation 
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must  be  limited  to  acts  of  God  in  nature,  in  history, 
in  conscience,  or  in  the  human  soul.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  contemporary  view.  Baillie,  for  example,  writes: 
“God  reveals  Himself  in  action — in  the  gracious  activity 
by  which  He  invades  the  field  of  human  e?q)erience  and 
human  history  which  is  otherwise  but  a  vain  show,  empty 
and  drained  of  meaning”  (John  Baillie,  The  Idea  of 
Revelation  in  Recent  Thought,  p.  50). 

Professor  Tillich  adds:  “There  are  no  revealed 
doctrines,  but  there  are  revelatory  events  and  situations 
which  can  be  described  in  doctrinal  terms.  .  .  .  The 
‘Word  of  God’  contains  neither  revealed  commandments 
nor  revealed  doctrine.  It  accompanies  and  interprets 
revelatory  situations”  (Systematic  Theology,  p.  125). 
Emil  Brunner  defends  the  same  viewpoint:  “In  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  as  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets, 
divine  revelation  always  meant  the  whole  of  the  divine 
activity  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  the  whole  story  of 
God’s  saving  acts,  of  the  ‘acts’  of  God  which  reveal 
God’s  nature  and  His  will,  above  all.  Him  in  whom  the 
preceding  revelation  gains  its  meaning  and  who  therefore 
is  its  fulfiUment:  Jesus  Christ.  He  Himself  is  revelation. 
Divine  revelation  is  not  a  book  or  a  doctrine;  the  re¬ 
velation  is  God  Himself  in  His  self  manifestation  within 
history.  Revelation  is  something  that  happens.  .  . 
(Brunner,  Revelation  and  Reason,  p.  8). 

According  to  most  contemporary  thinkers,  therefore, 
the  means  of  revelation  consist  of  God’s  acts  in  history. 
God  saved  Israel  from  the  angel  of  doom  in  Egypt. 
God  saved  Israel  from  the  hosts  of  Pharoah.  God 
brought  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  God  punished 
Israel  for  her  sin.  God  saved  Israel  from  her  enemies 
when  she  repented  and  turned  to  Him.  The  crowning 
act  of  God  in  revealing  Himself  is  the  incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  miracles,  and  especially  His  death 
and  resurrection.  God  reveals  Himself  to  man  not  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  by  His  mighty  acts  in  history 
culminating  in  His  activity  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  this  work  of  revelation  as  God’s  personal 
activity  in  history,  so  most  argue,  is  not  yet  revelation 
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SO  long  as  it  does  not  produce  any  subjective  response 
in  man.  What  happens  objectively  may  be  an  attempt 
at  revelation;  it  may  become  revelation;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  revelation  until  the  God  who  acts 
objectively  in  history  also  acts  subjectively  in  the  mind  of 
man  to  create  there  an  internal  response.  Brunner 
declares,  for  example;  “The  fact  of  the  illumination  is 
therefore  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  revelation 
itself.  Without  this  an  event  is  no  more  a  revelation 
than  light  is  light  without  the  seeing  and  illuminated 
eye.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  ‘revelation’  when  He  is  not 
recognized  by  anyone  as  the  Christ  just  as  He  is  not 
the  Redeemer  if  He  does  not  redeem  anyone’’  (ibid., 
P.33). 

The  mighty  acts  of  God  are  not  set  in  contrast  with 
revealed  truth  or  revealed  propositions  of  the  Bible  as 
in  themselves  alone  constituting  a  revelation  from  God. 
In  themselves  they  are  only  potential  revelation.  They 
become  revelation  only  when  the  individual  believer 
subjectively  responds  to  them  and  God  Himself  is  actually 
seen  through  these  objective  acts.  So  Tillich  writes, 
“Revelation  is  always  subjective  and  objective  event 
in  strict  interdependence  .  .  .  (Paul  Tillich,  Systematic 
Theology,  p.  111). 

This  subjective,  internal  work  which  constitutes  the 
mighty  acts  of  God  really  as  revelation  is  variously 
called  inspiration,  illumination,  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  (by  Tillich)  ecstasy.  At  this  point  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  theologians  speak  with  unanimity.  They  all 
contend  that  revelation  in  order  to  be  such  must  contain 
both  an  objective  act  of  God  and  a  subjective  response 
by  man.  Baillie  sums  up  the  general  view  when  he 
writes:  “The  concept  of  inspiration  is  thus  the  necessary 
counterpart  of  the  concept  of  revelation,  but  its  meaning 
and  scope  have  often  been  misconceived  through  being 
applied  primarily  to  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  witness 
and  withal  their  written  witness  to  the  revelation  rather 
than  to  the  illumination  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
mind  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  revelation  to  which 
such  witness  was  born  (Baillie,  op.  cit.,  p.  66). 
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Baillie’s  position  is  crystal  clear.  He  does  not  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  (or  if  he  does,  such 
“Biblical  inspiration”  is  of  quite  a  different  nature 
than  the  act  under  consideration  here).  He  believes  that 
God  by  His  “mighty  acts”  gave  an  objective  basis  for 
revelation.  Only  by  a  further  divine  act  of  illumination 
worked  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  and  apostle  did  these 
objective  acts  become  truly  revelation  to  the  prophet 
and  apostle.  Still  further  subjective  acts  of  inspiration, 
moreover,  are  now  needed  in  order  for  these  mighty  acts 
of  God  to  be  truly  revelatory  to  men  today.  The  internal, 
subjective  work  of  inspiration,  thus,  climaxes  the  objec¬ 
tive  mighty  acts  of  God  and  constitutes  them  really  as 
revelatory — either  to  prophets  and  apoltles  long  ago  or 
to  contemporary  man. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  “Neo -orthodoxy”  by  no 
means  presents  any  uniform  interpretation  of  these 
“mighty  acts  of  God.”  Even  the  culminating  act  of  God, 
the  mighty  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  conceived  in 
radically  divergent  form.  Tillich  and  Niebuhr  in  this 
country  and  Rudolph  Bultmann  in  Germany  eliminate 
from  these  mighty  acts  of  God  anything  supernatural  or 
miraculous  in  the  traditional  sense  of  these  words.  They 
allow  no  exception  to  this  even  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  them,  metaphysically  speaking,  Jesus  is  merely  a 
man  like  other  men.  This  is  not  to  say  that  for  them  he 
was  in  every  way  merely  a  man  like  other  men.  As 
a  man,  he  was  in  many  ways  quite  unique.  Indeed,  Jesus 
Christ  stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  all  the  mighty 
acts  of  God  in  revealing  Himself  to  the  human  race. 

Tillich,  therefore,  “condemns  a  Jesus  centered 
religion  and  theology”  (op.  cit.,  p.  134).  He  confesses 
that  “Many  Christians,  Inany  among  us,  cannot  find  a 
way  of  joining  honestly  with  those  who  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ.”  Jesus  as  a  man,  he  adds,  “is  neither  an  authority 
nor  an  object  of  faith”  (Tillich,  The  New  Being,  pp.  98-99). 
“Jesus  became  the  Christ  by  conquering  the  .  .  .  tem- 
tation  to  claim  ultimacy  for  his  finite  nature”  (Systematic 
Theology,  p.  133).  In  so  far  as  the  constituent  elements 
of  his  being  were  concerned,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man 
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like  other  men.  But  in  what  God  did  through  Him  He 
becomes  the  mightiest  revelation  of  God  that  has  ever 
been  available  to  the  human  race. 

The  writings  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  reflect  a  still 
more  lofty  understanding  of  the  significance  of  Christ. 
He  writes:  “Christian  faith  regards  the  revelation  in 
Christ  as  final.”  Here  we  find  a  Christ  who  is  absolutely 
unique.  In  Christ,  God  is  seen  in  a  way  that  he  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere.  Niebuhr,  adds,  “Christian  faith  sees  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  the  assurance  that  judgment  is  not 
the  final  word  of  God  to  man.  The  good  news  of  the  gospel 
is  that  God  takes  the  sinfulness  of  man  into  Himself 
and  overcomes  in  His  own  heart  what  cannot  be  overcome 
in  human  life”  (Niebuhr,  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man, 
pp.  136,140). 

Yet  Niebuhr  makes  very  plain  that  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  rationally 
absurd.  He  calls  the  creedal  statement  of  Chalcedon 
“logical  nonsense”  (apparently  his  term  for  the  other 
man’s  paradox)  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  “ wooden -headed 
literalism  of  Orthodoxy.”  “It  is  possible  for  a  character 
or  event  or  fact  of  history  to  point  symbolically  beyond 
history  and  to  become  a  source  of  disclosure  of  eternal 
meaning  or  purpose  and  power  which  bears  history,  but 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  person  to  be  historical  and 
unconditioned  at  the  same  time”  (ibid.,  p.  61). 

The  essence  of  the  divine,  soNiebuhr  argues,  consists 
in  its  unconditioned  character.  The  essence  of  the  human, 
by  contrast,  lies  in  its  conditioned  and  contingent  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  logically  possible  to  assert  both 
qualities  of  the  same  person.  Nisbuhr  is  stating  in 
language  as  plain  as  English  can  make  it  that  if  we  see 
what  man  really  is  and  if  we  see  what  God  reaUy  is,  we 
must  immediately  see  that  no  one  person  could  possibly 
be  both.  And,  therefore,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  man  He 
wasn’t  God.  If  He  were  God,  He  couldn’t  be  man.  Niebuhr’s 
conclusion  is  that  Jesus  Christ  was  man.  He  was, 
doubtless,  a  unique  man.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  God 
acted  to  reveal  Himself  in  a  way  that  God  has  never 
acted  in  all  the  course  of  history — and  never  will  act 
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in  the  course  of  future  history.  In  Christ  God  reveals 
Himself  to  us  as  the  God  of  all  grace  and  love,  as  the 
God  who  takes  i4)on  Himself  the  sin  of  man,  and, 
therefore,  by  taking  it  to  Himself,  really  forgives  all 
sinners  who  come  to  Him  in  repentance  and  faith.  Here 
is  Niebuhr’s  gospel,  a  gospel  centering  in  Christ,  but 
centering  in  Christ  as  a  man  revealing  the  truth  that 
God  is  a  God  of  infinite  grace  and  love  who  will  receive 
all  who  come  to  Him  through  repentance  and  faith. 

When  we  turn  to  Emil  Brunner  we  find  a  wholly 
different  understanding  of  the  “mighty  acts’’  of  God. 
For  Emil  Brunner,  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  true 
man.  He  may  or  may  not  have  worked  the  miracles  of 
which  the  gospels  speak.  He  was  definitely  not  virgin 
born.  His  bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead  Brunner 
affirms  vigorously;  but  this  is  to  be  interpreted,  so  he  also 
explains,  as  a  “b<^y’’ of  spirit.  And  no  doubt  the  chemical 
elements  of  Jesus’  earthly  body  still  remained  in  the 
tomb  the  third  day. 

The  most  famous  of  the  neo -orthodox  thinkers  presents 
a  still  more  conservative  view  of  the  mighty  acts  of 
God  in  Christ.  In  his  Church  Dogmatics  (I,  1,  p.  556), 
Karl  Barth  defends  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  in  a 
statement  of  impeccable  orthodoxy.  He  believes  that 
Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross  to  save  sinners.  He 
insists  upon  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  even 
defends  the  idea  of  an  empty  tomb. 

Tillich,  Niebuhr,  Bultmann,  Brunner,  Barth — these 
men  set  forth  not  one  view  of  the  revelation  of  God  but 
many,  mutually  exclusive  views.  At  the  very  focal  point 
of  all  revelation,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Christ  of 
Barth  cannot  be  recognized  as  the  Christ  of  Bultmann  and 
Tillich.  Yet  in  their  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  revelation  as  such,  these  thinkers  are  essen¬ 
tially  one.  God  reveals  Himself,  so  they  affirm  with  one 
voice,  not  in  propositions  but  in  mighty  acts  culminating 
in  the  supreme  act  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  these  objective 
acts  in  order  to  be  truly  revelatory  must  be  subjectively 
and  personally  appropriated  by  man. 
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EVALUATION 

In  a  previous  article  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April- 
June,  1958)  we  sought  to  evaluate  the  neo-orthodox 
definition  of  revelation  from  an  evangelical  and  Biblical 
viewpoint.  We  found  it  essentially  correct  in  its  affirma¬ 
tion  that  in  revelation  God  presents  us  with  Himself  as 
a  person.  We  found  it  essentially  unbiblical,  however, 
in  its  negation  that  divine  revelation  is  never  the 
communication  of  truth. 

In  turning  to  an  evaluation  of  the  neo -orthodox  view 
regarding  the  method  of  divine  revelation,  we  discover 
a  similar  mixture  of  the  Biblical  and  nonbiblical.  Certain¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  Bible,  the  method  of  revelation  is 
based  solidly  upon  God’s  acts  in  history.  The  psalmist, 
for  example,  portrays  God  as  unveiling  Himself  and  His 
grace  and  mercy  and  justice  and  judgment  through  the 
mighty  acts  which  He  performed  in  the  course  of  Israel’s 
history. 

The  Prophet  Micah  (6:4-5)  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah  similar  words.  “For  I  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee  out  of  the  house  of 
servants;  and  I  set  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam. 
Oh  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab 
consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered 
him  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal;  that  ye  may  know  the 
righteousness  of  the  Lord.’* 

The  supreme  act  by  which  God  reveals  Himself  to 
man  is  the  incarnation.  God  Himself  came  down  into 
the  stream  of  human  history.  God  became  man,  lived  as 
man,  died  for  man,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  Indeed 
the  story  of  these  events  is  the  Biblical  gospel.  The 
gospel  is  good  news,  news  about  something  that  happened 
in  the  land  of  Palestine.  It  is  news  of  what  God  did  in 
Christ  on  Calvary. 

We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  the  death  of 
Christ  as  an  act  of  redemption,  and  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  act  of  revelation.  According  to  the  Scriptures  the 
death  of  Christ  was  both  an  act  of  redemption  and  an 
act  of  revelation.  As  an  act  of  redemption,  it  was  the 
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most  important  thing  that  ever  happened  in  this  universe. 
It  is  quite  literally,  the  focal  point  of  all  history.  Other 
events,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  calendar -wise,  must  be 
dated  B.C.  or  A.D.  In  that  event  God  gave  Himself  on 
the  cross  for  man’  sin.  There  He  performed  His  mightiest 
act,  the  act  of  redeeming  sinful  lost  humanity.  The 
whole  Bible  is  built  around  that  act  of  redemption. 

As  an  act  of  redemption,  the  death  of  Christ  is 
absolutely  unique — it  stands  once  for  all — alone  in  history; 
and  to  it  nothing  can  be  added  or  needs  to  be  added. 

As  an  act  of  revelation,  the  death  of  Christ  is  also 
important.  Nowhere  is  the  true  nature  of  God’s  holy  love 
quite  so  forcibly  and  clearly  revealed  as  in  the  death 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Compared  with  other  divine 
acts  of  revelation,  however,  the  death  of  Christ  is  only 
relatively  supreme.  It  can  not  stand  alone  but  must  be 
complemented  by  further  revelation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  cross. 

The  immediate  contemporaries  who  witnessed 
Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,  for  example,  did  not 
automatically  interpret  it  as  an  act  which  revealed  su¬ 
premely  the  love  of  God.  By  some  it  was  interpreted  as 
a  victory  for  law  and  order.  Even  by  His  own  disciples 
it  was  mourned  as  a  defeat.  It  could,  with  considerable 
justification,  have  been  interpreted  as  an  example  of 
man  who  died  for  a  principle.  The  resurrection,  likewise, 
could  have  been  interpreted  as  God’s  justification  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  really  righteous  and  as  wrongly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Jews. 

As  C.  H.  Dodds  points  out  in  his  volume.  History  and 
the  Gospel  (pp.  67-68):  “ The  meaning  of  what  happehed 
is  of  greater  importance  historically  than  what  happened. 
At  least  is  is  as  important  for  us  as  what  happened.” 
And  the  Biblical  perspective  takes  this  into  account.  The 
God  of  most  contemporary  theologians,  and  I  say  this 
very  reverently  but  very  sincerely,  is  a  sort  of  a 
deaf-mute,  who  can  act  but  can’t  speak.  Now  the  God 
of  the  Bible  is  not  this  kind  of  God  at  all.  The  God  of  the 
Bible  certainly  acts,  but  the  God  of  the  Bible  also 
speaks.  He  committed  to  the  Jews  the  oracles  of  God 
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(Rom.  2).  He  revealed  truth  (1  Cor.  2).  In  2  Peter 
1:18  ff.  we  read  that  “holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  They  gave  us,  so  the 
apostle  explains,  not  their  private  interpretation  of  the 
mighty  acts  of  God,  but  rather  a  divine  interpretation 
of  what  everything  means.  And  in  2  Timothy  3  we  read 
that  Scripture  is  “spirated”  (not  “inspired”  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  breathed  out  or  given 
forth)  by  God  as  “profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.” 

To  quote  Dodds  again,  “They  (the  Biblical  Writers) 
were  not  philosophers,  constructing  a  speculative  theory 
from  their  observations  of  events.  What  they  said  was 
‘Thus  saith  the  Lord.*  They  firmly  believed  that  God  spoke 
to  men,  spoke  to  the  inward  ear,  the  spiritual  sense.  He 
spoke  to  them  out  of  the  events  which  they  experienced. 
The  interpretation  of  history  which  they  offered  was  not 
invented  by  process  of  thought,  it  was  the  meaning  which 
they  experienced  in  the  event  whentheir  minds  were  open 
to  God  as  well  as  open  to  the  impact  of  outward  facts. 
Thus  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  and  the 
impetus  and  direction  which  that  gave  to  subsequent 
history  were  alike  the  Word  of  God  to  men”  (C.H.  D(ilds, 
The  Bible  Today,  p.  51). 

For  all  nis  strong  words  in  his  earlier  volume. 
Revelation  and  Reason,  Emil  Brunner  likewise  sees 
that  a  limitation  of  revelation  to  divine  acts  does  not 
really  fit  the  Biblical  picture.  In  his  most  recent 
volume  (Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  p.  22),  he  makes 
plain  that  his  own  view  is  after  all,  not  the  view  of  the 
Bible.  “Revelation  is  not  only  that  Word  of  God  which  is 
communicated  through  the  “word**  of  the  prophet.  ...” 
The  point  at  issue  here  is  Bninner’s  admission  that  it 
is  this  at  least  in  part.  According  to  the  Bible,  so 
Brunner  frankly  admits,  God  Himself  actually  speaks, 
uses  human  words,  and  forms  these  human  words  into 
intelligible  sentences. 

This  grave  hesitation  of  the  neo -orthodox  thinkers 
to  accept  unequivocally  the  Biblical  claim  to  revelation 
in  and  through  a  divinely  given  interpretation  is,  in  fact. 
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the  Achilles  heel  of  the  whole  movement.  Lacking  an 
authoritative  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  God,  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  are  wont  each  to  put  his  own  construction  upon 
the  mighty  acts  of  God.  His  own  private  interpretation 
he  then  puts  forth  as  the  latest  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  mighty  acts  which  God  has  worked  for  man’s 
redemption.  Human  insight  thus  replaces  divine  proposi¬ 
tional  revelation.  And  once  this  basic  position  of 
neo-orthodoxy  on  the  means  of  revelation  is  granted 
who  is  to  gainsay  any  religious  quack  who  wildly  and 
loudly  shouts,  “I  have  the  truth,  follow  me.”  Human 
demagoguery  replaced  divine  authority. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  is  very  different  from  all  this. 
He  is  the  God  who  acts,  but  He  is  also  the  God  who  speaks. 
He  is  a  living,  acting,  speaking  person,  who  can  enter 
into  social  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  man,  and 
who  gives  to  man  by  revelation  His  own  divine  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  things. 

This  objective  side  of  the  divine  work  of  revelation 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  internal,  subjective 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  orthodox  have  invariably 
referred  to  this  subjective  work  by  the  term  illumination. 
The  Bible,  of  course,  does  not  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  classroom,  and  therefore  does  not  preserve  this 
nice  distinction  between  revelation  (O.T,,  Galah,  N.T., 
apokalupto)  and  illumination. 

In  1  Samuel  3:7,  for  example,  we  read:  “Now  Samuel 
did  not  yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord  yet  revealed  unto  him.”  From  the  context  we 
learn  that  God  had  already  spoken.  But  Samuel  had  not 
yet  perceived  the  Word  as  from  God.  In  one  sense  the 
Word  was  “uncovered”  objectively:  but  in  another  sense, 
it  had  not  been  subjectively  uncovered  for  Samuel 
himself.  In  Galatians  1:16  Paul  speaks  of  the  time  when 
Jesus  Christ  was  revealed  in  his  soul  as  the  Savior. 

Both  of  these  concepts,  objective  revelation  and  sub¬ 
jective  revelation  (illumination)  together  with  a  third 
concept,  inspiration,  are  introduced  (without  being  named 
specifically)  in  the  classic  passage,  1  Corinthians  2. 
God  gave  a  revelation  to  His  chosen  apostle.  In  this  case. 
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the  revelation  Is  not  merely  a  divine  act  but  an  act  to 
convey  propositional  truth  from  the  mind  of  God  to 
the  apostle.  Here  we  have  objective  propositional  re¬ 
velation.  With  divine  sanction  and  authority  this 
revelation  in  turn  is  conveyed  by  the  apostle  to  others 
(inspiration).  The  nautral  man,  whose  mind  is  darkened 
by  sin,  will,  however,  not  receive  this  revelation  conveyed 
to  him  by  divine  inspiration.  He  needs  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that  he  may  really  see  what  was 
there  available  for  him.  In  short,  from  a  Biblical 
viewpoint,  man  needs  subjective  illumination,  so  that 
what  has  been  objectively  revealed  in  the  past  and  brought 
to  Him  objectively  through  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet 
may  become  subjectively  revealed  to  him  personally, 
may  become  the  living  voice  of  the  Spirit  to  man  today. 

Once  again  the  truly  Biblical  view  of  revelation  is 
not  an  “either-or*’  but  a  “both-and.*’  It  is  not  “either- 
or” — either  God  reveals  Himself  or  God  reveals  truth; 
it  is  “both -and*' — God  reveals  Himself  and  God  reveals 
truth.  Again  the  truly  Biblical  perspective  is  not  either 
God  acts  immediately  or  God  speaks  to  us  to  give  His 
interpretation  of  truth.  It  is  “both-and."  God  acts 
personally  and  immediately  in  the  course  of  history, 
and  God  speaks  His  revelation  of  truth  through  His 
prophets  and  apostles.  Finally  the  truly  Biblical  perspec¬ 
tive  is  not  either  God  reveals  Himself  objectively, 
whether  men  see  it  or  do  not,  or  God  reveals  Himself 
subjectively  and  immediately  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  believers.  But  rather  again  it  is  “both-and."  God 
manifests  and  presents  His  truth  objectively  to  men — 
whether  men  respond  or  do  not  respond.  And  that 
objective  revelation  must  be  personally  appropriated 
through  the  subjective  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  sinners  who  need  to  know  the  truth 
in  order  that  through  the  truth  they  may  be  set  free. 
Wheaton,  Illinois 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  October-December,  1958, 
Number) 
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II.  ESCHATOLOGY  IN  THE  ERA  OF  THE  REFORMATION 


Historical  influences  also  helped  to  condition  the 
eschatology  of  the  church  during  the  era  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Fanatical  excesses  in  relation  to  chiliasm  helped 
to  discredit  some  phases  of  the  doctrine  in  the  minds 
of  the  reformers.  The  incident  at  Munster  illustrates 
this.  Melchior  Hoffman  had  come  to  Strasbourg  which 
he  thought  was  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  expected  that 
Christ  would  return  to  rule  in  Strasbourg.  Jan  Matthys 
substituted  Munster  for  Strasbourg  after  Hoffman  died 
because  the  Lutheran  leader  Rothmann  co-operated  with 
these  extremists.  Matthys  was  killed  in  a  siege  and 
John  of  Leyden  was  made  king.  He  set  up  an  order  in 
which  polygamy  and  community  of  goods  was  practiced 
until  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  regained  control  of 
Munster.  This  and  other  incidents,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  that  Christ  would 
soon  return  to  set  up  Daniel’s  fifth  kingdom  in  Stuart 
England,  tended  to  discredit  chiliasm  in  the  minds  of 
the  reformers.  The  idea  of  an  earthly  kingdom  was 
characterized  as  ’‘Jewish  dreams”  of  a  golden  age  on 
the  earth  and  was  ridiculed  in  the  Second  Helvetic 
Confession  (Philip  Schaff,  The  Creeds  p|  Christendom, 
HI,  852-53),  although  in  other  respects  the  events  linked 
with  Christ’s  coming  were  those  held  by  the  early 
church.  Premillennial  ideas  played  no  part  in  their  think¬ 
ing. 
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Persecution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
especially  by  Philip  of  ^ain  in  Holland  and  by  Mary 
in  England  and  of  the  Anabaptists  by  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics  helped  to  stimulate  eschatological 
thinking.  The  eschatology  of  the  reformers,  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  man’spresent  salvation,  emphasized 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  the  completion 
of  the  process  of  salvation.  It  also  was  marked  by  the 
identification  of  the  Roman  Church  with  Antichrist  in 
order  to  e3q)lain  persecution  by  that  Church.  Luther 
particularly  felt  that  the  cataclysmic  coming  of  Christ 
was  very  near. 

Except  for  a  dismissal  of  chiliasm  with  its  future 
millennium,  Augustine’s  millennium  in  the  church  age, 
and  the  naming  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist  their  eschatology  was  like  that  of 
Augustine. 

Some  illustration  of  these  emphases  from  the  writings 
of  the  leading  reformers  may  be  helpful.  Luther,  who  was 
at  first  inclined  to  think  of  the  Turks  as  well  as  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist,  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  by 
1520  in  a  letter  to  Staupitz  and  others  that  the  “Papacy 
is  the  seat  of  the  real  and  true  Antichrist’’  (Le  Roy 
Froom,  The  Prophetic  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  11,  56). 
In  1536  he  was  convinced  that  the  world  could  not 
last  longer  than  “another  hundred  years’’  and  said 
that  he  would  permit  no  one  to  rob  him  of  his  opinion 
that  “the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  far  hence’’  (ibid.,  II, 
278,  281).  Then  Christ  would  soon  come  for  His  own 
and  raise  the  dead  for  judgment  and  reward. 

Calvin  was  also  persuaded  that  “the  Roman  Pontiff’’ 
was  Ai^tichrist  (John  Calvin,  Institutes,  IV:ii:12;  IV: 
vii:25) .  He  characterized  the  thousand  year  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  as  a  “fiction  too  puerile  to  need  or  to  deserve 
refutation’’  (ibid.,  ni:xxv:5).  In  this  regard  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  Luther  would  be  similar  to  those  of  con¬ 
temporary  amillennialists  who  hold  to  a  cataclysmic 
coming  of  Christ  but  deny  that  there  will  be  a  millennium. 
Only  amongst  the  Anabaptists  was  chiliasm  still  held. 

The  English  Reformer  Cramner  wrote  just  before 
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his  death  at  the  stake  that  the  Pope  was  “Christ’s 
enemy  and  Antichrist  with  all  his  false  doctrine” 
(Froom,  op.  cit.,  H,  391). 

During  the  Counter  Reformation  two  interpretations 
of  prophecy  were  formulated  by  Jesuit  monks  in  order 
to  refute  the  Protestant  identification  of  the  Pope  with 
Antichrist.  In  1590  Francisco  Ribera  (1537-91)  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Revelation  in  which  he  put  the  prophecies 
concerning  Antichrist  into  the  distant  future  at  thie 
end  of  the  age.  This  futurist  interpretation  of  prophecy 
which  has  had  a  wide  influence  was  popularized  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  Polemic  Lectures.  Luis  de 
Alcazar,  another  Danish  Jesuit,  developed  the  Preterist 
interpretation  which  identified  the  Antichrist  with  Nero, 
(ibid.,  II,  487-89).  This  interpretation  also  has  its  modern 
adherents  amongst  Protestants  beginning  with  J.  G. 
Eichhorn  who  republished  Alcazar’s  view. 


III.  ESCHATOLOGY  IN  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

During  the  period  of  church  history  since  1648  all 
of  the  major  approaches  of  the  past  have  been  revived 
and  developed.  The  Augustinian  view  of  the  present 
period  of  the  church  as  the  millennium  was  formulated 
into  a  full-fledged  postmillennial  view  by  Daniel  Whitby 
in  1703  in  a  26  page  addition  and  chart  in  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  World  conversion 
by  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  ^irit,  the  national  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Pope  would,  he  thought,  lead  to  a  millennium  before 
the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.  This  view,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  Augustine  concerning  the  millenniunx, 
has  had  its  strongest  contemporary  support  amongst 
liberals,  especially  those  who  have  strongly  emphasized 
the  social  gospel. 

The  climate  of  opinion  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  favorable  to  Whitby’s  approach.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  leaders  of  France,  such  as  Rousseau  and 
Condorcet,  denied  original  sin  and  believed  that  man  who 
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was  innately  good  was  perfectible  and  could  make 
indefinite  progress  toward  a  better  order.  The  material 
comforts  and  progress  which  resulted  from  the  industrial 
revolution  after  1760  made  the  comfortable  present  so 
attractive  that  the  future  hope  dimmed.  E)estructive 
Biblical  criticism  led  to  a  chronological  reorientation 
of  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Daniel  became  history  instead  of  prophecy.  Darwin’s 
evolutionary  theory  suggested  an  upward  movement  in 
and  an  optimistic  end  to  history.  Only  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  briefly  brought  a  revival  of 
chiliasm. 

Joseph  Meade  in  1627  revived  the  premillennialism 
of  the  early  church  in  his  volume,  The  Key  of  the 
Revelation.  He  insisted  that  the  millennium  was  a  future 
event  of  a  thousand  years  duration  upon  the  earth.  Luke 
Tyerman,  whose  work  is  probably  the  classic  biography 
of  Wesley,  thinks  that  Wesley  was  premillenarian  believ¬ 
ing  in  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years  after  His  return.  (Luke  Tyerman,  The  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  M.A.,  Founder  of  the 
Methodists.  II,  523). 

Unfortunately  the  followers  of  Edward  Irving,  who 
emphasized  the  premillennial  coming  of  Christ,  helped 
to  discredit  the  doctrine  because  of  their  excesses  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  date- 
setting  proclivities  of  William  Miller,  the  head  of  the 
Adventist  movement  in  mid -nineteenth  century  America, 
led  to  dissappointment  and  the  discrediting  of  premil¬ 
lennialism  when  Christ  did  not  come  in  1843  as  predicted. 

J.  N.  Darby,  whose  followers  are  known  as  Plymouth 
Brethren,  not  only  asserted  that  Christ’s  coming  would 
be  premillennial  but  also  that  He  would  come  for  His 
church  before  the  tribulation  and  again  in  judgment 
upon  the  ungodly  after  the  tribulation.  A.B.  Simpson, 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance, 
Moody,  C.I.  Scofield,  whose  Scofield  Bible  has  been 
widely  used  by  Christians  of  premillennial  persuasion, 
and  many  others  have  held  the  same  view.  Numerous 
Bible  colleges  have  propagated  the  same  teaching.  No 
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doubt  the  crisis  of  our  century  had  helped  in  the  revival 
of  premillennialism  in  its  various  forms. 

The  amillennial  approach,  which  seems  to  have 
affinities  with  some  of  the  views  of  the  reformers, 
has  been  developed  widely,  especially  amongst  those 
of  the  Reformed  faith.  While  they  believe  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  supernatural  and  cataclysmic,  adherents 
of  this  view  deny  that  there  will  be  any  millennium 
either  before  or  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
phicies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  premillennialists 
link  with  the  Jews,  are  considered  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  church. 

Neo-orthodox  thinkers,  who  revolted  against  the 
shallow  optimism  of  liberalism,  deny  postmillennialism 
because  their  views  were  born  in  the  twentieth -century 
crisis.  Berdyaev  had  to  flee  communism  in  Russia, 
Piper  and  Barth  were  both  exposed  to  Nazism.  Their 
eschatology  finds  its  fulfillment  outside  of  and  beyond 
history  in  what  they  variously  call  holy»  celestial,  or 
metaphysical  history.  Some,  such  as  Niebuhr,  have  a 
‘  ‘partially-realized  eschatology*’  in  history  through  social 
action  by  the  church,  but*  most  look  for  the  consummation 
beyond  history.  This  basic  dualism  between  history  and 
metahistory  keeps  them  from  expecting  any  final  solution 
of  history  in  history.  In  addition,  their  God  is  so  totally 
other  that  that  He  does  not  enter  human  history,  and 
man  is  so  sinful  that  God  can  only  confort  him  with  the 
question  of  his  relationship  to  Christ.  This  removal 
of  the  end  of  history  from  history  leads  to  a  practical 
denial  of  Christ’s  Lordship  in  human  affairs. 

Their  mythical  interpretation  of  Biblical  eschatology, 
moreover,  makes  it  difficult  to  find  out  just  what  is 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  consummation.  They  consider 
that  Biblical  accounts  contain  historical  facts,  but  the 
stories  relating  these  facts  are  myths.  In  this  way 
they  can  integrate  the  results  of  the  older  Biblical 
criticism  with  their  more  conservative  theological 
approach.  Interest  both  of  the  neo -orthodox  and  the 
literal  in  eschatology  was  demonstrated  by  the  adoption 
for  discussion  of  the  theme,  “Christ  the  Hope  of  the 
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World,”  at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Evanston  in  1954.  The  crisis  of  our  age  is  forcing 
eschatology  upon  the  attention  of  these  two  groups, 
particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  European  theologians 
who  have  faced  two  world  wars  in  their  own  generation. 

This  review  of  the  history  of  eschatology  leads  to 
certain  basic  conclusions.  Eschatology  is  prominent  in 
the  thinking  of  the  church  in  crisis.  In  all  three  eras 
of  church  history  the  church  has  been  faced,  at  least 
in  some  areas,  with  a  totalitarian  monolithic  state. 
Until  A.D.  325  it  was  challenged  by  the  Roman  Empire 
which  would  permit  no  distinction  between  private 
faith  and  public  worship.  Christian  opposition  to  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  state  in  all  areas  of  life  caused 
persecution.  A  universal  ecclesiastical  totalitarianism  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  Pope,  supported 
by  totalitarian  Spain,  brought  persecution  upon  the 
reformers  who  wanted  national  or  state  churches.  In 
our  century  the  church  faces  Communistic  totalitarianism 
in  Asia  and  Europe  as  well  as  continued  persecution 
from  ecclesiastical  totalitarianism  in  South  America  in 
such  lands  as  Colombia.  Little  wonder  that  there  is 
renewed  interest  in  eschatology.  This  is  heightened  by 
the  development  of  apocalyptic  total  weapons  of  war 
which  make  the  destruction  of  life  envisaged  in  some 
Biblical  prophecies  seem  conservative.  Man,  helpless 
before  the  leviathan  state  and  technology  which  he  has 
erected,  can  find  hope  only  in  eschatology  which  pictures 
God  as  Redeemer  of  the  just  and  Judge  of  the  wicked. 

This  review  of  church  history  also  points  up  the 
danger  of  seeking  to  discover  every  detail  of  the  prophetic 
scheme  for  the  future  or  to  set  dates.  Excesses  in  each 
period  concerning  eschatology  have  prevented  many 
Christians  from  giving  Biblical  eschatology  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Sometimes  preoccupation  with  one 
phase  of  eschatology  has  led  to  neglect  of  others. 
Modern  eschatologists  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  such  eschatological  concepts  as  physical  resur¬ 
rection,  judgment,  and  immortality. 

The  method  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
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important  if  one  is  to  develop  a  sound  eschatology.  The 
allegorizing  tendencies  of  Augustine  and  Origen  led  them 
to  depart  from  Biblical  conceptions  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  millennium.  Only  a  sound  grammatico -historical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  yield  a  Biblical  eschatology. 

One  must  also  avoid  the  error  of  the  neo-orthodox 
who  separate  eschatology  from  history  and  thereby  deny 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  in  history.  Even  though  the  present 
is  a  scene  of  crisis,  Christ  is  still  Lord  of  history  and 
will  bring  it  to  triumphant  consummation.  This  error  is 
as  serious  as  that  of  the  liberal  postmillennialist  who 
looks  for  the  triumphant  consummation  through  the 
efforts  of  the  church  in  an  evolutionary  social  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Bible,  however,  teaches  that  any  new  order 
will  be  God’s  order  rather  than  man’s  “new  order.’’ 
The  above  errors  help  to  demonstrate  why  eschatology 
in  history  has  been  so  largely  devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  place  of  the  millennium  in  the  consummation  of 
the  ages. 

Eschatology  can  have  a  very  practical  function.  The 
salvation  of  men’s  souls  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
resurrection  at  Christ’s  Advent.  Such  was  the  eschato¬ 
logical  emphasis  of  Calvin.  It  can  also  inspire  men 
with  the  love  of  God  so  that  they  seek  to  express  love 
in  bettering  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  fellows 
as  they  await  Christ’s  coming.  Shaftesbury,  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  English  evangelical  social  reformer,  had 
all  his  letters  stamped  with  the  words  “Even  so  come 
Lord  Jesus.’’  His  service  was  inspired  by  the  faith 
which  brought  him  salvation,  by  love  to  his  fellows,  and 
above  all  by  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  eschatology,  according  to  the  Biblical 
writers,  would  lead  one  to  be  pure  in  life  (1  John  3:3) 
and  hopeful  in  crisis  (Jas.  5:7-8;  2  Pet.  1:19)  It  has 
an  apologetic  or  evidential  value  in  that  the  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  prophecies  will  become  conscious 
of  their  truth  if  they  receive  fulfillment  in  his  own  time 
(Matt.  24:15;  John  13:19;  14:29;  16:4).  Faith  and  love 
are  important  elements  of  the  present  Christian  life  but 
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hope  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
if  it  is  to  have  any  appeal  to  men  living  in  crisis. 
Courage  comes  with  the  realization  that  Christ  is  the 
lord  of  history  and  that  its  consummation  is  in  His 
capable  hands. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(Used  with  permission  of  Wheaton  College  Faculty 
Bulletin,  June,  1957) 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 

The  October -December,  1958,  Number 


JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  pursue  nis  millennial  series 
on  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Millennium.” 

KENNETH  S.  KANTZER  will  continue  his  Griffith  Thomas 
Lectures  on  “Revelation  and  Inspiration  in  Neo- 
Orthodox  Theology.” 

CARL  ARMERDING  will  provide  a  discussion  of  “Atone¬ 
ment  Money.” 

DONALD  K,  CAMPBELL  will  expound  the  Biblical  record 
of  “The  Prince  of  Life  atNain.” 

CHARLES  L.  FEINBERG  will  illuminate  the  meaning  of 
“The  Scapegoat  in  Leviticus  16.” 

CHARLES  A.  NASH  will  consider  the  Biblical  teaching 
on  “The  Autonomous  Church.” 

J.  VERNON  McGEE  will  contribute  an  explanation  of 
“The  Place  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  age 
of  Grace.” 

JOHN  A.  WITMER  will  present  a  systematic  study  of  the 
question  “Authority  and  the  Bible.” 


Department  of 

Semitics  and  Old  Testament 


THK  MKSSIANIC  HOPK  OF  JFKFMIAH 

By  George  H.  Cramer,  A.M. 

Little  is  heard  and  even  less  written  on  the  Messiah  as 
seen  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  This  paucity  is  most 
evident  in  periodic  literature;  but  also  in  many  standard 
works  on  the  prophet,  where  one  might  ejq)ect  to  find 
reference  to  the  Messianic  portions,  there  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  silence.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  a  lack  of  prophetic 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  weeping  prophet,  because  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  fervent 
Messianic  expectations. 


THE  MESSIANIC  PORTIONS 

Let  us  first  locate  and  scan  in  general  the  major 
Messianic  portions  of  prophecy  in  this  book.  Some  will 
receive  fuller  treatment  than  others  because  those  more 
specific  or  classic  passages  will  be  discussed  more 
thoroughly  later  on. 

The  first  such  block  of  teaching  is  foimdin  chapter  3, 
verses  14-18.  In  these  five  verses  Klausner  of  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  finds  expressed  “precisely  and 
with  complete  clarity  almost  all  the  Messianic  ideas  of 
this  prophet”  (Joseph  Klausner,  The  Messianic  Idea 
m  Israel,  p.  96).  On  observation,  we  must  admit  that 
all  of  the  Messianic  ideas  are  implicit  herein  and  these 
verses  could  well  serve  as  a  text  for  our  topic. 

Jehoiachin  is  written  off  as  “childless”  in  chapter 
22,  and  immediately  in  23:7-8  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
Branch  (more  accurately  “sprout”)  who  will  not  only 
rule  in  equity  and  justice  but  will  be  called  “THE  LORD 
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OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS.’*  There  are  three  chief  themes  in 
this  portion,  a  rejection  of  the  faithless  rulers  and  a 
promise  of  faithful  ones,  a  promise  of  the  ideal  king,  and 
a  prediction  of  restoration  from  exile  (Willis  Judson 
Beecher,  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise,  I,  71-72). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  mark  out  the  bounds  of  the 
next  portion;  some  would  consider  chapters  30  and  31  a 
unit  and  33:14-22  another,  while  others  consider  chapters 
30  through  33  as  one  unit,  considering  Jermiah’s  purchase 
of  the  field  as  an  integral  part  of  the  message  on  restora¬ 
tion,  dioramically  presented.  Stibitz  calls  this  portion 
“a  Book  of  Conifort”  while  Orelli  refers  to  it  as  a 
“Consolation -book.”  That  it  was  all  designed  to  minister 
comfort  to  the  people  is  undeniable  but,  be  it  noted,  a 
comfort  resting  in  a  restored  hope  for  the  future  and 
not  in  an  immediate  fulfillment  of  those  things  promised. 
Chapters  30  and  31  are  somewhat  distinct  from  the  two 
following  chapters,  so  we  shall  consider  them  separately. 

As  literature,  this  portion  is  a  masterpiece.  “It  is 
a  poem  of  hexameter  movement,  and  is  throughout  a 
piece  of  rare  beauty  and  power”  (Charles  Augustus 
Briggs,  Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  247).  Briggs  devotes 
quite  some  space  to  the  six  strophes  as  he  summarizes 
the  message.  Each  strophe  begins  with  “Verily,  thus 
said  Jahveh.” 

The  first  strophe  is  30:2-11.  Herein  the  prophet 
speaks  of  Jehovah’s  visitation  upon  His  people.  Although 
they  go  into  captivity,  from  thence  will  He  return  them 
to  their  own  land.  Other  nations  shall  fall  to  raise  no 
more  but  not  so  with  Israel,  whom  Jehovah  will  chasten 
and  restore.  At  that  time  they  will  serve  Jehovah  their 
God  and  David  their  king  whom  He  would  raise  up  unto 
them. 

The  second  strophe  is  30:12 — 31:6.  Israel’s  wound  is 
described  as  incurable,  and  her  sins  so  numerous  that 
severe  punishment  must  fall  but  afterward  Jehovah  will 
heal  and  restore  Zion  because  His  love  is  everlasting. 
A  vivid  description  is  given  of  this  rebuilding  and  of 
peace  and  joy  abounding  everywhere.  A  king  from  among 
them  shall  rule  them  and  shall  have  special  access  to 
Jehovah. 
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The  third  strophe  is  31:7-14.  Here  the  prophet  depicts 
great  rejoicing  over  Jacob  who  has  become  chief  of  the 
nations.  A  great  multitude  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  are  to  return  to  Zion  under  the  leadership  of 
their  tender  Father.  The  land  will  regain  its  ancient 
fertility  and  there  shall  be  universal  joy  and  festivity. 

The  fourth  strophe  is  31:15-22.  Rachel  is  seen 
weeping  for  her  children  who  have  gone  into  exile  and 
perished.  She  is  comforted  with  promise  that  they  will 
yet  return  from  captivity.  In  this  portion  Ephraim  is 
seen  confessing  his  sins  and  turning  to  Jehovah  in 
sincere  repentance.  Jehovah,  as  a  Father,  turns  tenderly 
to  the  penitent. 

The  fifth  strophe  is  31:23-34.  Jehovah  will  plant  the 
people  in  the  holy  land  and  will  make  distinction  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  A  new  covenant  also  will 
he  make  which  shall  be  written  on  the  heart  and  not  on 
stone.  Then  they  shall  have  no  need  to  teach  one  another 
the  law  of  the  Lord  for  all  shall  know  Him.  Here  the 
prophet  transcends  the  teaching  of  Hosea  2  with  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  the  covenant. 

The  sixth  strophe  is  31:34-40.  In  this  strophe  predic¬ 
tion  reaches  its  culminaiion.  The  divine  covenant  is  as 
inviolable  as  the  ordinances  of  heaven.  A  wondrous 
picture  of  restoration  is  depicted  in  which  even  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  as  the  hill  Graeb — abode  of 
lepers,  and  valley  of  Hinnom — place  of  refuse,  corpses 
and  of  ashes,  are  all  to  be  cleansed  and  developed. 
Everywhere  there  will  be  “Holiness  to  Jahveh.”The 
restored  Jerusalem  will  take  the  place  of  the  ark  of  the 
convenant  because  the  throne  of  Jehovah  will  be  there 
(ibid..  255-57). 

Thus  in  this  lovely  hexameter  we  see  the  chastening 
and  restoration  of  Israel  carried  out.  A  Messianic  strain 
is  evident  throughout,  climaxed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  new  convenant  with  a  new  and  more  personal  approach 
to  Jehovah. 

The  last  distinct  portion  is  33:14-22.  Bewer  assigns 
these  verses,  14-26,  to  a  later  hand  because  they  are  not 
in  the  Septuagint.  We  are  not  attempting  in  this  study 
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to  establish  the  correct  text  but  the  Septuagint  is 
certainly  no  canon  of  textual  authority.  The  message  is 
definitely  Messianic.  The  “shoot”  from  David  is  again 
presented  and  both  priesthood  and  throne  will  be  establish¬ 
ed  forever.  To  certify  this  promise,  Jehovah  swears  by 
the  established  order  of  the  universe.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  that  the  sun  should  cease  to  give  light  by 
day  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  shine  by  night,  so  is  it 
impossible  that  Israel  shall  cease  to  be  a  nation  and  to 
want  for  a  ruler  on  David’s  throne. 

THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  PROPHECIES 

To  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these  prophecies  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  prophet,  the  people,  and 
the  times.  The  ministry  of  Jeremiah  began  in  the  reign  of 
king  Josiah  and  although  the  king  led  the  nation  in  a 
religious  reform  movement  (621  B.C.)  shortly  after 
Jeremiah  began  his  ministry,  the  strength  and  hope  of  the 
nation  was  on  the  wane.  Pressure  from  without,  the 
multifaceted  conflict  which  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Medo-Persia  harrassed  to  the 
north,  and  the  activities  of  Egypt,  especially  under 
Necho,  were  a  constant  reminder  to  Judah  that  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  two  formidable  powers  with  no 
promise  of  security.  Even  though  more  than  a  century 
intervened  and  the  scene  was  quite  removed  from  the 
land  of  Judah,  the  prophets  kept  alive  in  the  national 
consciousness  that  solemnexampleof  Jehovah’s  judgment 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

In  just  such  times  as  this  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  a  people  would  turn  more  keenly  to  an  ideal  state  and 
would  be  ready  to  receive  reaffirmation  of  previously 
given  promises  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  ideal 
kingdom  blessings.  Thus  as  Riehm  says:  “In  different 
periods  consequently,  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
now  one  and  now  another  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  religion,  and  embodied  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  theocracy,  forms  the  principal  starting-point  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  and  the  principal  source  of  its 
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peculiar  content”  (Edward  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy: 
Its  Origin,  Historical  Growth,  and  Relation  to  New 
Testament  Fulfillment,  pp.  178-79). 

As  is  quite  evident  from  the  portions  listed  above, 
Jermiah’s  message  was  not  one  of  promised  peace  and 
security  only,  at  which  time  his  people  would  enjoy  a 
just  rule,  but  also  one  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence 
which  would  be  the  manifestation  of  the  law  and  will  of 
Jehovah  their  God  writtenintheir  hearts.  With  the  decline 
of  national  life  and  power  came  also  a  decline  in  the 
spiritual  fiber  of  the  nation;  in  fact  these  two  areas  of 
decline  should  be  stated  conversely  because  outward 
decline  and  decay  were  known  to  be  the  result  of  a 
spiritual  decline  and  departure  from  the  ways  of  Jehovah. 
“The  unrighteousness,  immorality,  and  idolatry  of  the 
people,  and  the  treachery  of  her  princes,  had  ultimately 
to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Judah -Jerusalem”  (George  Stibitz, 
Messianic  Prophecy,  p.  109).  Little  wonder  that  in  the 
promised  blessings  emphasis  was  placed  upon  righteous¬ 
ness,  a  righteousness  within,  which  would  manifest 
itself  in  the  outward  conduct  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation. 

THE  MESSIAH  AS  PROMISED 

One  need  not  ask  a  pious  Israelite  “What  is  in  a 
name?”  because  names  were  pregnant  with  meaning 
when  applied  either  to  men  or  to  deity.  Two  names  are 
applied  to  Messiah:  Zemach,  the  “Branch”  and  Jehovah 
Zidkenu  “the  Lord  our  righteousness.” 

The  setting  for  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
Righteous  Branch  is  the  picture  of  utter  failure  on  the 
part  of  Israel’s  wicked  and  wastrel  rulers.  They  cared 
not  for  the  people  and  so  the  latter  were  scattered  far 
and  wide.  But  Jehovah  would  bring  them  back  and  provide 
for  their  needs  (23:3-4).  He  would  accomplish  this 
through  one  whom  He  would  raise  up  from  the  seed  of 
David,  the  “Branch”  (23:5).  The  word  Zemach  is  not  a 
branch — a  part  of  a  tree,  but  a  “sprout”  as  a  sprig  of 
grass  or  “that  which  grows,”  thus  referring  to  “the 
whole  growing  thing”  (ibid). 
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Of  the  reference  to  the  Branch  in  33:15  Bewer  says: 
“a  true  shoot  of  David’s  family  tree,  a  true  member  of 
the  Davidic  dynasty”  (Julius  A.  Bewer,  The  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  n,  31).  Mth  this  second  reference  the  promise 
regarding  the  return  to  the  land  is  expanded  quite  at 
length  and  then  verses  14-17  follow  with  a  clear  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Messianic  hope.  This  term  (the  Branch)  is 
”more  decidedly  Messianic  than  the  similar  use  in 
Isa.  4:2”  (Beecher,  ^  cU.,  p.  336).  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Jermiah  conceived  of  the  “Branch” 
as  an  individual,  a  righteous  ruler  who  was  to  spring 
forth  from  the  line  of  David. 

The  name  Jehovah  Zidkenu  appears  twice,  23:6  and 
33:16,  and  each  time  immediately  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Branch.  The  nexus  of  the  two  titles  in  the 
context  of  chapter  23  is  “a  king  shall  reign”  or  as 
Bewer  translates  it,  “he  shall  reign  as  king.”  Immediately 
thereafter  the  second  title  is  given .  Two  scholars  whom  I 
have  consulted  believe  the  occasion  for  this  title  is 
Zedekiah  and  his  reign.  In  Bewer’ s  footnote  we  read: 
“The  name  means  that  the  Lord  restores,  through 
the  King  as  His  agent,  the  social  and  religious  order 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  The  name  is  a  play 
on  Zedekiah’s  name,  meaning  The  LORD  is  my  righteous¬ 
ness  to  which  Zedekiah  had  failed  to  live  up”  (Bewer, 
op.  cit,  I,  71).  Hence  the  ideal  king  of  the  future  would  be 
a~king  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  not  a  puppet  of  a 
foreign  power.  But  this  prophecy  seemingly  was  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (See  context  immediately 
preceding  Jer.  22:24-29),  before  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
While  Zedekiah  and  his  faithless  reign  is  considered  by 
Bewer  to  be  the  occasion  for  the  prophecy,  Klansner, 
placing  the  prophecybeforeJechoiachim’s exile,  expected 
fulfillment,  as  he  states “. .  .it appears  to  me  that  in  this 
verse  (Jer.  23:6)  Zedekiah  himself  is  indicated,  he  and  no 
other”  (Klausener,  op.  cit.,  p.  104).  The  justification  for 
such  an  interpretation  he  finds  in  the  Septuagint  rendering 
of  23:6  which  he  translates:  “And  this  is  his  name  which 
the  LORD  will  call  him:  Jozedek  among  the  prophets.” 
(The  words  “among  the  prophets”  are  from  v.9  which 
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immediately  follow  v.6  in  the  LXX.)  He  takes  Josedek  to 
be  a  compound  name  which  has  actually  the  *‘same 
meaning  as  ‘Zedekiah’  *’  (ibid.,  p.  103). 

Because  Zedekiah  did  not  measure  uptoe^ectations, 
Klausner  believes  *‘the  personal  Messiah  of  Jeremiah 
was  put  further  away  in  time**  (ibid.,  p.l06).  It  is  rather 
strange  indeed  that  a  professor  of  Hebrew  should  rely 
entirely  upon  a  Greek  translation,  the  trustworthiness  of 
which  has  been  seriously  questioned  for  accuracy  as  to 
many  of  its  sections,  and  not  give  some  indication  of 
light  on  this  problem  from  the  Hebrew  text.  It  seems  to 
be  a  clear  case  of  personal  preference  for  the  Septuagint 
reading. 

There  is  unanimity  among  the  scholars  that  the  first 
reference  to  the  title,  Jehovah  Zidkenu  (23:6),  refers 
to  an  individual  who  is  to  rule  as  described  in  the  context. 
Further,  he  is  definitely  the  one  and  same  as  indicated 
by  the  designation  * ‘Righteous  Sprout**  in  verse  5.  The 
second  reference,  33:16,  cannot  be  explicated  in  as  few 
words.  The  title  follows  hard  after  the  use  of  the  “Branch 
of  Righteousness**  but  the  antecedent  of  “The  LORD  our 
Righteousness**  is  not  “Branch**  but  “Jerusalem.**  Does 
this  latter  reference  then  given  the  key  to  interpreting 
even  the  first  usage  in  23:6,  thus  allowing  only  one 
ultimate  designation  which  is  a  restored  Jerusalem?  or, 
as  some  contend,  should  the  passage  33:16  be  discounted 
because  it  is  not  in  the  Septuagint  and  thus  make  the 
solution  a  simple  one?  For  this  there  is  not  sufficient 
justification  and  Briggs  says  “there  are  no  sufficient 
reasons  for  doubting  its  genuineness**  (Briggs,  op.  cit., 
j.  244). 

Taking  the  two  references  in  context,  we  receive  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  the  Messianic  riile.  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deserving  of  the  title,  “the  1X3 RD our  Righteous¬ 
ness**  because  Jehovah  shall  rule  in  righteousness 
through  the  ‘  ‘  Righteous  Branch*  *  enthroned  in  the  restored 
city.  Thus  righteousness  not  only  characterizes  the 
“shoot**  of  David  but  proceeds  from  Him  in  Jerusalem 
to  all  His  subjects.  The  righteousness  of  the  city  is  seen 
in  a  parallel  passage,  31:38-40,  where  after  a  description 
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of  the  purging  the  prophet  says  it  shall  be  holy  unto 
the  LORD;  it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down 
any  more  forever.” 

Hence  we  see  in  the  use  of  this  title  a  deepening  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  It  is  a  ‘‘characterizing  proper  name 
and  the  watchword  of  the  Messianic  age”  and  following 
along  in  his  treatment,  Qrelli  says,  ‘‘to  whom  the  name  is 
given  is  open  to  dispute.  .  .  and  since  the  chief  stress  in 
the  present  oracle  lies  on  the  righteous  Sprout.  The 
majority  rightly  refer  the  sentence  to  it.  As  the  Messiah  is 
called  in  Isa.  7:14  ‘God  with  us*  so  here  ‘Yahveh  our 
Righteousness.*  Whether  this  view  be  accepted  or  no,  the 
gravity  of  the  word  remains  the  same**  (C.VonOrelli,  The 
Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the  C onsummation  of  God*s 
Kingdom,  Traced  in  ^  Historical  Development,  p.  334). 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  Jeremiah  foresaw  an 
individual  or  a  collective  Messiah;  that  He  is  from  the 
line  of  David  has  been  established.  Of  all  the  works  con¬ 
sulted,  Klausner  is  the  only  one  who  is  cryptic  in  allowing 
for  an  individual  Messiah  beyond  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
(Klausner,  ^.,p.  106).  The  problem  of  a  ‘‘collective 
Messiah**  (33:17)  and  how  the  institution  can  be  reconciled 
with  an  ‘‘individual  Messiah**  now  confronts  us.  The 
verse  teaches  that  ‘‘David  shall  never  want  a  man  to 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel**  and  this  seems 
to  indicate  a  succession  of  kings.  Klausner  speaks  of 
the  succession  as  ‘‘everyone  of  whom  will  be  good  and 
worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord**  (ibid.,  p.  97).  Bewer 
says:  ‘‘Here  the  permanence  of  the  dynasty  is  promised, 
the  Branch  is  here  interpreted  not  as  the  Messiah  but 
as  a  succession  of  rulers**  (Bewer,  qp^.  cit.,  II,  31). 
Orelli  sees  this  as  referring  to  Nathan’s  saying  in 
2  Samuel  7:15-16.  Jeremiah  then  follows  the  wording  in 
which  David  (1  Kings  2:4)  and  afterwards  Solomon 
(1  Kings  8:25)  repeated  the  prophetic  testament  (Orelli, 
op.  cit.,  p.  343). 

The  idea  of  succession  comes  from  the  background 
against  which  this  promise  is  placed  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  fulfillment  must  be  a  succes¬ 
sion,  but  could  well  be  fulfilled  in  the  ‘‘Branch”  to 
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which  reference  has  just  been  made.  That  then  which  was 
spoken  by  Nathan,  David,  and  Solomon  shall  find  fulfillment 
in  the  ruler  set  forth  in  the  immediate  context.  The  good 
shepherds  of  3:15  and  23:4  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  succession  of  rulers  as  implied  from  33:17  in  a 
plural  designation  but  this  plurality  of  leaders  “stands 
generally  in  contrast  with  the  bad  shepherds  who  at 
present  oppress  the  people,  popular  leaders  at  work 
contemporaneously  being  referred  to.  But  one  towers 
incomparably  above  them  who,  springing  from  David’s 
stem,  is  perfectly  righteous,  and  does  justice  and  righte¬ 
ousness  faultlessly,  so  that  in  his  days  the  united  kingdom 
of  Israel-Judah  has  peace  and  rest”  (ibid.,  pp.  33-34). 

Whether  the  matter  rests  in  an  “individual  Messiah” 
or  in  a  “collective  Messiah”  or  both,  the  ones  on  whom 
Israel  built  their  Messianic  hopes  failed  because  Zedekiah 
terminated  the  succession  on  the  throne  of  David  which 
has  obtained  until  the  present  time.  Unless  the  one 
spoken  of  as  the  “Branch”  ruling  over  restored  Israel  is 
not  still  in  the  future,  these  prophecies  are  of  little 
consequence.  Either  the  foresight  of  the  prophet  is  to 
be  seriously  questioned  or  the  providence  of  Jehovah  to 
fulfill  that  which  was  promised. 

MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  FULFILLED  PROMISE 

Lest  the  impression  has  been  given  that  Klausner 
holds  out  no  hope  for  a  future  fulfillment  of  Messianic 
promises,  consider  his  word:  “.  .  .  this  great  messianic 
promise  is  that  which  brought  about  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  hearts  of  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  and  caused  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  life  of  Israel  after  the  exiles 
had  returned  to  their  own  land”  (Klausner,  op.  cit.,  p.  98). 
He  believes  the  new  covenant  is  to  have  a  “complete 
relization”  yet  in  the  future  and  it  has  not  ceased  from 
the  time  of  the  exile  imtil  today  (ibid.,  pp.  98-99). 

However,  as  I  survey  the  development  of  Messianism 
in  Jeremiah .  there  seem  to  be  two  areas  of  life  definitely 
affected  by  the  future  rule  of  “the  righteous  Branch.” 
The  first  is  that  of  great  and  amazing  physical  changes, 
and  the  second  is  a  revolutionary  spiritual  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  covenant. 
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Jerusalem  shall  be  prepared  and  established  as  the 
center  and  home  for  Jehovah’s  rule  over  His  people. 
Because  His  presence  dwells  there  the  city  shall  be  as 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  former  days.  Through  “David” 
whom  He  wiU  raise  up — the  “Shoot”  Jehovah  will  rule  in 
equity  and  justice  over  a  united  people,  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  they  shaU  dwell  safely  in  the  land.  This  new  kingdom 
wjU  be  the  joy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  (31:7).  Each 
subject  in  the  kingdom  will  bear  his  personal  respons¬ 
ibility  (31:29-30). 

The  spiritual  quality  of  Messiah’s  rule  is  provided  in 
the  “New  Covenant”  (31:31-34).  Thus  we  see:  (1)  The 
old  Mosaic  covenant  will  be  abolished  because  they  could 
not  keep  its  laws,  (2)  The  new  covenant  will  be  “inward, 
spontaneous,  a  spiritual  djmamic  that  works  out  the  law 
as  the  law  of  life.  .  .  .  The  spirit  will  not  only  teach 
but  enable  the  believer,  31:34;  30:22;  32:39”  (Stibitz, 
op.  cit.,  p.  109).  (3)  The  prerecpisite  for  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  is  the  blotting 
out  of  sin. 

Great  things  are  yet  in  store  for  Israel  as,  with 
Jeremiah,  we  look  beyond  the  treachery  of  unfaithful 
rulers,  the  ruthless  despoliation  of  foreign  kings,  and  the 
indifference  of  a  chosen  people  to  the  promises  of  a 
covenant -keeping  God,  to  a  restored  and  united  nation 
wiUingly  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Jehovah-Zidkenu. 
This  is  the  age  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  to  which 
all  Messianic  prophecy  points. 

Providence,  R^e  Island 
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PAIL  S  TRINITARIAN  EPISTLE 

By  John  A.  Witmer,  Th.D. 

The  re -emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  divine  revelation 
which  is  the  primary  characteristic  of  contemporary 
theology  under  the  impact  of  neo -orthodoxy  has  had  many 
refresldng  results.  Although  it  has  never  identified  the 
Holy  Bible  as  revelation,  it  has  brought  the  Scriptures 
to  the  forefront  of  theological  study  as  the  unique  vehicle 
or  record  of  revelation.  Accompanying  this  attention  upon 
the  Bible  or  resulting  from  it  came  serious  restudy 
of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures.  This  in  turn  produced 
an  interest  in  and  an  examination  of  Biblical  doctrines, 
resulting  in  restatements  of  many  of  the  classic  theolog¬ 
ical  themes.  These  statements  were  thoroughly  oriented 
to  the  premises  of  neo -orthodoxy  or  other  forms  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology;  but,  in  contrast  to  the  outright 
rejection  or  the  complete  emasculation  of  the  doctrines 
by  liberalism,  they  more  or  less  approximated  the 
terminology  of  fractional  orthodoxy.  If  nothing  more 
contemporary  theology  at  least  treats  the  field  of  doctrine 
seriously. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  EMPHASIS 

One  such  theological  area  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.  To  liberals  who  denied  the  deity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  made  the  Holy  l^irit  a  Biblical 
personification  of  the  power  and  influence  of  God  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  so  prominent  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed  and  in  the  hymnology  of  the  church  was  an  open 
embarrassment.  Those  who  balked  at  espousing  uni- 
tarianism  maintained  an  embarrassed  silence.  Con¬ 
temporary  theology  no  Ipnger  is  embarrassed.  The 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  focal  point  of 
their  theology.  This  demands  inevitably  an  interest  in 
and  a  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Whether  they 
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clearly  accept  the  full  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
or  not,  they  must  attempt  an  e^lanation  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  this  person  so  basic  in  their  theology  to  God. 
Thus  they  confront  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

The  recognition  and  statement  of  this  point  has  been 
made  perhaps  most  clearly  and  succinctly  by  Welch. 
He  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity”  .  .  .  must 
inevitably  have  come  to  the  fore  in  the  present  revival 
of  Protestant  theology.”  Among  the  reasons  he  lists 
for  this  assertion  is  the  fact  that  ”...  the  revival  of 
the  category  of  revelation  as  the  foundation  of  Christian 
affirmation  makes  logically  necessary  a  reconsideration 
of  the  classical  Christian  view  of  the  revealed  nature  of 
God”  (Claude  Welch,  In  This  Name,  p.  217). 

Welch  admits  the  fact  that  in  the  contemporary  scene 
the  dismissal  or  disparagement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  “is  still  a  major  factor”;  but  he  points  out  the 
increasing  untenableness  of  such  an  attitude.  ”lt  is  no 
longer  possible  to  accept  the  easy  attitude  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is  of  only  antiquarian  or  historical 
interest,  or  that  it  is  simply  the  product  of  a  speculative 
philosophy  foreign  alike  to  the  modern  mind  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  interests  ofthe  gospel.  The  direction  of  contemporary 
theological  discussion  is  (at  the  very  least)  toward  a 
far  more  S5rmpathetic  and  constructive  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ti*inity”  (ibid.,  p.  218).  This  new 
seriousness  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
according  to  Welch,  permeates  all  segments  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology. 

Welch  concludes  his  analysis  of  the  situation  with  the 
generalization  that  ”...  where  (and  insofar  as)  the 
conception  of  God’s  self-revelation  (or  his  act  of  re- 
conciliation  or  salvation)  in  Christ  is  taken  seriously, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  comes  inevitably  into  a 
central  place  in  the  Christian  understanding  of  God” 
(ibid. ,  italics  in  original).  Thus  by  Welch  and  by  others 
the  position  presented  above  is  confirmed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Even  the  increase  in  literature,  both  in  theological 
periodicals  and  in  books,  treating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  past  decade  or  slightly  more,  reveals 
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the  quickened  interest  in  this  subject  and  the  recognition 
of  its  centrality  in  Christian  theology. 

Students  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  contemporary 
theology  are  e3q)licit  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  divine 
revelation.  Hodgson,  for  example,  affirms  that  “.  .  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words 
a  revealed  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  doctrine  which  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact  has  come  to  man  through  the  biblical 
revelation  and  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  man  had 
and  has  no  means  of  discovering  for  himself  apart 
from  that  revelation”  (Leonard  Hodgson,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  p.  37).  Expressions  of  similar  thought  are 
found  in  most  contemporary  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  conservative  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  verbally 
inspired  revelation  of  God,  however,  reads  on  from  such 
reassuring  statements  with  increasing  bewilderment. 
In  This  Name  bv  Welch  is  searched  in  vain  for  an  inductive 
study  of  the  Biblical  evidence  whichprovides  a  foundation 
for  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  might  be 
argued  that  such  was  not  Welch’s  purpose  since  he  is 
analyzing  contemporary  theology  on  the  subject;  but 
Welch  climaxes  his  work  with  a  section  entitled  ‘‘A 
Constructive  Statement”  which  is  as  lacking  in  Scriptural 
induction  as  the  rest.  A  situation  much  similar  exists 
in  Hodgsons ’s  study. 

An  even  more  disquieting  experience  results  from 
studying  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  R.  S.  Franks  and 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  Cyril  C.  Richardson. 
Franks  devotes  more  than  one -fourth  of  his  work  to  a 
detailed  study  of  “The  New  Testament  Matrix”  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  his  whole  thesis  is  that  the 
New  Testament  marks  the  beginning  of  an  evolutionary 
development  of  the  doctrine  which  continues  throughout 
church  history  to  the  present  hour.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  according  to  Franks  had  its  origin  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  experience  of  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  a  real 
sense  this  last  idea  is  true,  but  Franks  ignores  divine 
revelation  and  inspiration  when  he  says  that  ”...  the 
crystallization  of  New  Testament  doctrine  began,  when 
in  so  many  different  ways  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
strove  to  say  what  they  had  found  in  Jesus”  (p.  59). 
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Richardson  is  even  more  emphatic  in  his  belief  that 
the  New  Testament  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  essentially  human  thinking  concerning  Jesus 
and  His  relation  to  God  subject  to  the  evolutionary  process 
of  all  human  thought.  He  declares,  **1  regard  it  as 
axiomatic  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were,  in 
one  respect,  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  we  are  trying  to 
do,  viz.,  to  find  appropriate  language  and  symtols  by 
which  to  e}q)ress  their  faith  in  the  God  who  revealed 
himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  used  many  different  forms 
of  thought  and  religious  symbol  to  do  this.  Some  proved 
adequate,  some  inadequate  .  .  .  What  is  imperative,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  New 
Testament  betrays  a  marked  development  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  not 
all  of  one  piece  so  far  as  the  symbols  used  are  concerned. 
They  differ  considerably  from  one  writer  to  another” 
(p.  16). 

Welch  expresses  and  summarizes  the  contemporary 
attitude  in  its  divergence  from  the  conservative  view¬ 
point  when  he  writes,  ‘‘We  must  vigorously  reaffirm  the 
classical  judgment  that  this  doctrine  is  a  ‘revealed 
doctrine,’  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  propositions 
about  the  Trinity  are  revealed,  but  in  the  sense  that  this 
doctrine  gives  egression  to  the  e>q)erience  of  those 
who  stand  in  the  situation  of  revelation”  (op.  cit.,  p. 
243). 


A  BIBUCAL,  THEOLOGICAL  DOCTRINE 

The  conservative,  therefore,  although  he  can  rejoice 
in  the  conteixq)orary  emphasis  upon  the  doctine  of  the 
Trinity  and  should  seek  to  strengthen  this  emphasis 
by  his  own  study  of  the  doctrine,  must  recognize  the 
inadequacies  of  the  contemporary  viewpoint  and  must 
base  his  studies  of  the  Trinity  upon  a  different  premise, 
the  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the  infallible,  verbally 
inspired  revelation  of  God  to  men.  From  this  point 
of  view  a  careful  and  complete  induction  of  the  Biblical 
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evidence  for  any  doctrine  is  the  first  step  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  exposition.  For  the  conservative  the 
theological  method  is  the  scientific  method  of  induction 
for  which  the  infallible  revelation  of  God  in  the  Scriptures 
is  the  field  of  investigation  to  which  it  is  applied.  From 
this  position,  therefore,  theology  can  be  classified  as 
a  science  and,  because  of  the  elevation  and  extension 
of  its  subject  matter,  “the  Queen  of  the  sciences.*’ 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  as  with 
few  other  doctrines  of  Biblical  theology,  no  classical 
Scriptural  passage  or  passages  which  expresses  the 
heart  of  the  doctrine  can  be  set  forth.  Textual  evidence 
has  brought  about  the  general  conclusion  that  1  John 
5:7  is  a  scribal  marginal  note  which  became  incorporated 
into  the  test.  Even  if  allowed  as  an  accepted  part  of  the 
text,  however,  that  verse  would  not  be  considered  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Bits  of  Scriptural 
evidence  must  be  collated  from  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  Bible — primarily  from  the  New  Testament  but 
also  in  part  from  the  Old  as  it  is  understood  and  illum¬ 
ined  by  the  New.  These  bits  of  evidence  must  be  compared, 
classihed,  and  correlated:  then  theological  inferences 
or  conclusions  are  drawn  from  them.  These  in  turn  are 
compared,  classified,  and  correlated  and  then  general 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  drawn  from 
them.  Finally  the  formal  statement  of  ^e  doctrine  itself 
as  expressed  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  for  example  is 
made.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore,  is  definitely 
and  properly  a  Biblical  doctrine,  because  the  basic 
facts  upon  which  it  is  grounded  are  the  statments  of 
Scripture.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  a  theological  doctrine  in  a  sense  not  true  of  any  other 
Christian  truth,  because  its  doctrinal  statement  is  the 
end  product  of  theological  conclusions  inductively  drawn 
from  the  Scriptual  evidence. 

The  Scriptural  evidence  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  built  is  scattered  throughout  the  Bible.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  material  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  because  the  full  revelation  of  the  triune 
character  of  God  could  not  be  made  until  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  God  incarnate,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Consequently,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
meager  and  much  of  it  is  not  too  plain.  As  rocks 
along  the  pathway,  it  can  be  seen  and  recognized  only 
when  thrown  into  relief  by  the  light  of  the  full  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  correct 
to  conclude,  however,  that  God  revealed  Himself  as 
monotheistic  in  the  Old  Testament  and  as  triune  in  the 
New  Testament;  or  that  God  existed  as  essentially  one 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  as  triune  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  Welch  state,  “The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  thus  not 
an  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  to  monotheism  or  a  prior  conception 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God?' -it  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
what  is  the  nature  of  God  as  he  reveals  himself  in 
Christ?”  (op.  cit.,  p.  233). 


THE  TRINITY  IN  EPHESIANS 

Even  the  New  Testament  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  found  imiformly  throughout  the  New 
Testament.  Lake  nuggets  of  gold,  it  is  concentrated  in 
pockets  here  and  there  among  other  materials.  One 
such  glorious  concentration  of  material  contributing 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians.  Every  chapter  of  this  strategic  and 
important  Christian  revelation  adds  its  contribution  to 
the  total  wealth  of  evidence  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  And  even  here  the  material  of  the  chapters 
varies  in  amount  and  importance. 

The  principal  message  of  the  Ephesians  undoubtedly 
provides  the  reason  for  the  concentration  of  evidence  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  letter  develops  the  theme 
of  the  union  of  the  Christian  with  God  resulting  from 
the  salvation  provided  for  him  by  God  which  he  appro¬ 
priated.  This  theme  is  presented  in  its  doctrinal  and  its 
practical  aspects.  Of  necessity  such  a  treatment  would 
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bring  about  an  emphasis  upon  the  triune  Godhead  and  the 
individual  members  of  that  Godhead.  Chafer  recognized 
this  when  he  wrote  that  Ephesians  contained  the  “  .  .  . 
basal  characteristics  of  the  new  relation  between  the 
triune  God  and  His  heavenly,  blood-bought  people — the 
Church’*  (L.  S.  Chafer,  The  Ephesian  Letter,  p.  122). 
In  a  similar  vein  Tenney  writes,  “The  textual  divisions 
of  Ephesians  .  .  .  follow  each  other  logically,  leading 
the  Christian  from  an  understanding  of  the  origin  of 
his  salvation  in  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Triune 
God  to  the  practical  application  of  the  salvation  in 
everyday  life’’  (Merrill  C.  Tenney,  The  New  Testament, 
p.  332). 

A  portent  of  the  trinitarian  material  to  be  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  contained  in  Paul’s 
message  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  which 
he  delivered  to  them  at  Miletus  on  his  return  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  20:17-38). 
Contained  in  that  message  is  the  statement,  “the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood*’ 
(Acts  20:28b).  The  reading  is  textually  supported  as  accu¬ 
rate.  Since  the  Scriptures  make  it  plain  that  it  was 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  died  on  the  cross  and  shed 
his  blood  to  provide  redemption,  this  is  an  obvious 
identification  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  deity.  One  of 
the  steps  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  establishing  the  Scriptural  fact  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  identified  as  deity 
as  well  as  God  the  Father. 

Other  minor  contributions  are  foimd  in  the  same 
message.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  bearing 
witness  in  revelation  concerning  what  awaited  him 
at  Jerusalem  (v.  23)  and  appointing  men  as  overseers 
of  the  church  (v.  28).  These  activities  reflect  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  exercise  of  the 
prerogatives  and  works  of  deity.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  similar  fashion.  He  summarizes 
his  ministry  at  Ephesus  as  “  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*’  (v.  21),  a 
statement  which  reflects  the  equality  of  the  two  members 
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of  the  Godhead.  Ldkewise  he  says,  ‘‘1  commend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace”  (v.  32);  and  then 
Paul  quotes  and  applies  with  authority  ^e  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (v.  35).  Finally,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  one  who  has  given  to  Paul  his  ministry  (v.  24). 
These  things  reflect  divine  prerogatives  and  activities. 

Turning  specifically  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
we  meet  the  first  great  trinitarian  passage  of  the  letter 
at  its  very  beginning,  immediately  following  the  salu¬ 
tation.  The  section,  which  covers  verses  3-14  of  chapter 
one,  is  one  sentence  in  the  Greek  text,  demonstrating  the 
unity  which  embraces  the  spiritual  and  redemptive 
activity  of  the  triune  God.  Tenney  identifies  the  section  as 
”The  Constitution  of  the  Church”  and  he  recognizes 
the  trinitarian  emphasis  by  classifying  its  divisions 
according  to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  (loc.  cit.). 
Chafer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reality  of  the 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  which  doctrine  is  fully  developed  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (op. 
cit.,  pp.  114ff). 

I  would  suggest  identifying  the  section  as  Paul’s 
exposition  of  the  Eternal  l^lvation  of  the  Triune  God. 
In  his  logical  and  chronological  development  of  this 
subject  he  takes  up  first  the  Planning  of  Salvation  by 
God  the  Father  (w.  3-6).  Then  he  turns  naturally  to 
consider  the  Execution  of  Salvation  by  God  the  Son 
(w.  7-12),  and  finally  he  deals  with  the  Application 
of  Salvation  by  God  the  l^irit  (w.  13-14).  The  planning 
of  the  Father  was  eternal,  antedating  the  creation  of 
the  cosmos  and  including  specifically  in  its  decision  the 
ultimate  goal  to  which  his  work  would  reach.  All  this 
obviously  reflects  a  divine  Person  of  infinite  wisdom, 
love,  and  sovereign  power.  The  Execution  of  Salvation 
by  God  the  Son  begins  with  his  identification  as  ”the 
beloved”  of  the  Father  (v.  6)  in  whom  Christians  are 
accepted  by  God.  The  shedding  of  Christ’s  blood  ac- 
con^)lished  a  full  redemption,  which  is  identified  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  This  redemption  released  the 
abounding  riches  of  God’s  grace  toward  believers.  All 
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this  speaks  of  infinite  value  to  the  blood  of  Christ 
which  necessitates  a  divine  person.  This  redemption 
is  the  foundation  of  a  program  which  will  reach  its  con¬ 
summation  only  in  eternity  to  come  with  the  exaltation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  such  a  position  that  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  will  be  gathered  together 
in  one  in  Him  (v.  10).  This  also  reflects  the  divine 
character  of  the  Person  so  exalted  and  so  central  to 
the  progpram  of  God.  Under  the  Application  of  Salvation 
by  God  the  ^irit  we  find  the  Holy  i^irit  identified  as 
the  seal  of  God  upon  the  life  of  the  believer  and  the 
earnest  or  down -payment  of  God  to  us  of  our  inheritance 
in  his  salvation.  If  our  inheritance  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  God  forever,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  earnest 
of  that  inheritance,  then  the  Holy  l^irit  is  God. 

The  second  great  trinitarian  passage  of  the  epistle 
also  occupies  a  strategic  place  in  the  development  of 
the  message  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  located  at  the 
beginning  of  the  practic^  section  of  the  letter,  just  after 
the  opening  e^diortation  to  apply  in  daily  living  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  explained  in  the  first  three 
chapters.  The  section  occupies  verses  4-6  of  chapter 
four.  Chafer  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  the  triune 
Godhead  is  the  basis  of  life  under  grace  (ibid.).  It  is 
appropriate  to  notice  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  it  is  found  in  Scripture,  at  least  in  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  is  not  some  theological  dogma  spun 
out  in  an  ivory  tower,  but  it  is  the  foundation  and  basis 
of  all  vital  Christian  doctrine  and  all  valid  Christian 
practice  and  living. 

The  statement  which  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  the  passage  under  consideration  was  the  exhortation 
**  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  ^irit  in  the 
bond  of  peace”  (v.  3).  Perhaps  Paul  was  reminded  by 
that  statement  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  His  high  priestly  prayer  that  ”that  all  may  be  one; 
as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us”  (John  17:21).  This  display  of  unity 
among  believers  would  be  the  evidence  to  the  world 
that  the  Father  had  sent  the  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  impact  of  the  lives  of  the  believers  upon  the  world 
undoubtedly  was  in  the  Apostle’s  mind.  The  mention  of 
the  unity  of  the  ^irit  brought  to  his  attention  the  unities 
which  all  believers  enjoyed,  the  mention  of  which 
would  reinforce  the  need  for  and  the  importance  of 
fulfilling  his  exhortation.  These  unities  center  around  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  Since  he  has  already 
mentioned  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  Paul  mentions  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  Holy  Spirit  first.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  the  Person  of  the  Go^ead  who  regenerates 
the  believing  soul  (John  3:5-6)  and  who  bestows  spiritual 
gifts  upon  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
12:7-11).  He  is  one  Spirit,  the  same  for  every  believer, 
a  fact  which  reflects  His  divine  omnipresence.  The 
indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens  the  hope 
within  the  believer  and  He  is  the  seal  and  the  earnest  of 
what  awaits  us  (Eph.  1:13-14). 

Paul  now  turns  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
one  Lord  of  all  Christians,  the  one  to  whom  all  believers 
owe  allegiance  and  who  is  the  Head  of  the  body.  All 
Christians  are  saved  on  the  one  ground  of  faith  in  the 
finished  work  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross  and  the  one  faith 
of  all  believers  revolves  around  the  Person  and  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Likewise  there  is  one  baptism 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  whereby  all  believers  are 
baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13).  The 
Apostle  then  completes  and  concludes  his  discussion  of 
the  unities  of  all  Christians  by  stating  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  God  the  Father,  in  relationship  to  whom 
all  things  revolve.  The  trinitarian  signficance  of  this 
passage  rests  not  only  in  its  clear  identification  of 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  but  also  in  its  witness 
to  the  economic  order  of  relationship  which  ties  these 
three  together  in  the  Godhead. 

Much  additional  material  which  contributes  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  The  working  together  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  building  of  the  church  is  but  one 
example.  The  purpose  expressed  is  to  be  “an  habitation 
of  God.”  The  building  is  built  upon  Jesus  Christ  as 
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“the  chief  corner  stone’*  and  It  is  “in  the  Lord.’’ 
The  process  is  begun,  carried  forward,  and  brought 
to  completion  through  the  agency  of  the  l^irit  (Eph. 
2:20-22).  Much  evidence  relates  to  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Godhead,  too.  Christ  is  identified  as  the 
active  agent  of  God  in  the  creation  of  all  things  (Eph. 
3:9),  a  divine  work.  Christ  is  spoken  of  al  the  giver 
of  gifts  (Eph.  4:7-8,  11),  a  divine  prerogative.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  are  joined  on  a  basis  of  equality  in 
both  the  salutation  (Eph.  1:2)  and  the  benediction  (Eph. 
6:23-24).  The  Holy  ^irit  is  described  as  the  Person 
who  strengthens  telievers  (Eph.  3:16),  the  one  whom 
believers  are  not  to  grieve  (Eph.  4:30),  and  the  one  who 
is  to  fill  all  Christians  continually  (Eph.  5:18),  all 
activities  which  involves  a  divine  person. 

An  investigation  of  the  evidence  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  alone  is  enough  to  demonstate  to  the  believing 
heart  that  in  truth  we  worship  one  God  who  subsists  in 
three  Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Dallas,  Texas 


A  ROMAN  LAW  PARALLLL 
TO  RLVELATION  FIVE 


By  Emmet  Russell,  LL.B.,  S.T.D. 

The  familiarity  of  the  Apostle  Paul  with  Roman  law 
terms  and  procedures  does  not  surprise  us.  When  we 
turn  to  the  Apostle  John,  we  do  not  expect  such  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Roman  legal  system.  Yet  in  Revelation 
5  a  scene  is  depicted  which  has  a  parallel  in  the  Roman 
law  of  the  period.  The  setting  of  Revelation  5  may  be 
entirely  Semitic,  but  the  parallel  is  so  exact  that  it 
may  have  lain  in  the  apostle’s  mind  and  influenced  even 
the  details  of  his  presentation. 

The  scope  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  Roman 
law  transaction  in  question,  as  it  existed  in  the  first 
century  A.D.,  and  to  point  out  the  parallel.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  is  twofold:  to  stimulate  further  research 
in  Roman  and  Hellenistic  law  of  New  Testament  concep¬ 
tions,  and  to  shed  a  little  tentative  legal  light  on  those 
conceptions  for  the  use  of  preachers  and  teachers  of 
the  Word. 

Revelation  4  pictures  the  royal  court  of  heaven  with 
the  four  living  creatures  and  the  twenty-four  elders 
praising  the  majesty  of  God.  This  imagery  is  that  of 
an  absolute  Oriental  monarch.  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
was  deeply  impressed,  on  visiting  Peking,  with  the 
symbolic  similarity  of  the  imperial  audience  chamber. 
Chief  among  the  CUnese  symbolic  animals  were  ninety- 
nine  dragons,  with  whom  the  Emperor  counted  as  the 
one -hundredth.  Solomon’s  throne  had  symbolic  lions,  and 
Christ  is  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

As  to  the  elders,  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  has 
not  ventured  to  reign  for  long  without  such  a  council. 
“Yes-men”  they  might  normally  be,  yet  there  was  always 
a  potential  “no”  lurking  in  the  shadows,  should  the 
royal  person  venture  too  far  against  tradition  and  custom. 
Even  the  sovereign  God  associates  with  Himself  represen¬ 
tatives  of  that  race  whose  redemption  is  the  chief 
object  of  His  government. 
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Therefore  in  Revelation  5  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe  is  holding  court.  He  is  source  of  all  justice. 
He  holds  in  His  hand  book  written  within  and  on  the 
backside,  sealed  with  seven  seals.’*  A  book,  biblion, 
originally  a  diminutive,  but  early  not  so  felt.  The 
following  information  is  drawn  from  the  article  “biblion” 
in  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Woerterbuch  zum  neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  (I,  615  ff).  The  word  may  mean  a  book,  also  a 
letter  or  document,  such  as  a  writing  of  divorcement 
(Mark  10:4,  Matt.  19:7).  In  the  article  cited,  a  footnote 
on  page  617  refers,  too  briefly,  to  the  Roman  law  as 
well  as  to  the  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  present  writer  was  long  ago  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  document  referred  to  in  Revelation  5 
to  the  transaction  of  mancipatio  of  which  he  had  read 
in  his  studies  on  Roman  law.  This  is  the  Pretorian 
Testament  to  which  Schrenk  refers  in  the  footnote 
mentioned. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  mancipatio  as  given  by 
James  Muirhead  in  his  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Private  Law  of  Rome  (2nd  ed.,  revised  and  edited  by 
Henry  Goudy,  1899.) 

In  its  earliest  form  “mancipatio  is  described  ...  as 
a  pretended  sale  in  presence  of  five  citizens  as  witnesses 
and  a  libripens  holding  a  pair  of  copper  scales.  The 
transferee,  with  one  hand  on  the  thing  being  transferred, 
and  using  certain  words  of  style,  declared  it  his  by 
purchase  with  an  (which  he  held  in  his  other  hand) 
and  the  scales  (hoc  aere  aeneaque  libra);  and  simul- 
tanously  he  struck  the  scales  with  the  coin,  which  he 
then  handed  to  the  transferrer  as  figurative  of  the 
price.  ...” 

Later,  “Instead  of  the  parties  themselves  using  the 
scales,  an  impartial  balance  holder,  probably  an  official, 
was  required  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  five  citizens  were 
required  to  attend  as  witnesses,  who  were  to  be  the 
vouchers  to  the  census  officials  of  the  regularity  of 
the  procedure.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  teen 
representative  of  the  five  classes  in  .  .  .  the  population, 
and  thus  virtually  of  the  state”  (pp.  56-58). 
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The  meaning  of  mancipatio,  from  manum  capere 
was  “to  take  ownership”  (ibid.,  p.  60). 

The  next  step  was  for  mancipatio  to  be  applied  to  a 
testamentary  disposition  by  plebeians;  “To  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  mancipation  is  also  due  a  device  resorted  to 
by  the  plebeians  for  disposing  of  their  estates  in  con¬ 
templation  of  death.  .  .  .  They  had  still  no  means  of 
making  testaments.  ...  So  here  again  the  expedient  of 
mancipation  was  taken  advantage  of,  not  indeed  to  make  a 
testament  instituting  an  heir,  and  to  take  effect  only 
on  the  death  of  the  testator, — the  form  of  the  transaction, 
as  an  instant  acquisition  in  exchange  for  a  price  real 
or  nominal,  could  not  lend  itself  to  that  without  statutory 
intervention, — but  to  carry  the  transferrer’s  familia  to 
a  friend,  technically  familiae  emptor,  on  trust  to  let 
the  former  have  the  use  of  it  while  he  survived,  and  on 
his  death  to  distribute  according  to  his  instructions 
whatever  the  transferee  was  not  authorized  to  retain 
for  himself.  .  .  It  was  legally  unprotected  so  far  as  the 
third  parties  were  concerned  whom  the  transferrer 
meant  to  benefit;  they  had  no  action  against  the  trustee 
to  enforce  the  trust;  their  sole  guarantee  was  in  his 
integrity  and  respect  for  Fides”  (ibid.,  pp.  64-65). 

In  the  inq>erial  period,  up  to  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius, 
the  situation  was  as  follows:  “The  testament  of  the 
common  law  was  still  ostensibly  that  per  aes  ^  libram 
.  .  .  ;  ’but  the  practice  of  gpranting  bonorum  possessio 
secundum  tabulas  to  the  persons  named  as  heirs  in  any 
testamentary  instrument  that  bore  outside  the  requisite 
number  of  seals,  led,  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
to  the  frequent  neglect  of  the  time-honored  formalities 
of  the  familiae  mancipatio  .  .  .  (ibid.,  pp.  328-30). 

One  more  note  on  the  seven  witnesses  completes 
the  story  of  the  transaction  for  our  purpose:  “Gaius 
(ii,  119)  speaks  of  seven  at  least  as  the  requisite  number 
of  seals;  i.e.,  those  of  the  libripens  and  the  five  citizen 
witnesses  .  .  .  and  of  the  ante  status,  whose  functions  are 
not  well  understood,  but  whose  official  designation 
iq)pended  to  his  seal  recurs  so  regularly  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  his  was  the  seventh.  .  .  .  Some  writers 
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regard  the  familiae  emptor  as  the  seventh  witness,  but 
the  familiae  emptor  as  a  party  to  the  conveyance  could 
not  properly  append  his  seal  as  a  witness  (Gains  ii,  106, 
107).  Others  regard  the  ante  status  as  another  name  for 
the  libripens,  while  according  to  others  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  name  given  to  the  first  of  the  five  witnesses** 
(ibid,  p.  272). 

Turning  now  to  the  parallel  between  the*transaction 
of  mancipation  just  described  and  the  transaction  in 
Revelation  5,  we  must  observe  that  the  sealed  book  in 
Revelation  5  is  symbolic:  the  real  transaction  which  John 
describes  is  not  strictly  comparable  to  any  Roman 
legal  transaction.  There  is  more  here  than  a  mere 
mancipatio.  Yet  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance  are  aptly 
described  in  the  opening  of  the  seven  seals.  And  we  can 
gain  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  this  passage  by  a 
glance  at  the  Roman  law. 

Our  attention  must  focus  upon  the  familiae  emptor. 
By  mancipation  he  was  constituted  before  the  law  the 
executor .  But  not  in  the  narrowly  defined  position  accorded 
an  executor  in  modem  English  or  American  law.  He 
was  more  an  ** interim  heir.**  Upon  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  stood  in  his  place,  as  debtor,  as  creditor, 
and  he  had  the  obligation  ofpaying  the  legacies  nominated 
in  the  testament.  He  was  **worthy  to  open  the  seals 
thereof.**  Indeed,  one  could  press  a  little  the  etymology 
of  the  Greek  axios,  ‘‘worthy — drawing  down  the  scales.** 
The  symbolic  payment  of  the  price  drew  down  the 
scales.  So  he  has  a  rig^t  to  what  he  purchased,  although 
the  purchase  was  representative  and  not  on  his  own  behalf, 
or  for  his  own  use.  Throughout  he  is  a  representative  and  a 
substitute.  This  element  stems  directly  from  Roman 
law  concepts  familiar  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  must 
have  been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John,  no 
illiterate  fisherman,  but  as  we  see  him  in  the  Gospels,  a 
fish-merchant  with  business  connections  in  the  highest 
circles  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  the  e3q)erienced  head  of  a 
gproup  of  churches,  burdened  with  all  the  problems  of 
administration  and  relations  with  public  authorities, 
property  rights  and  legal  transactions  inevitable  in  a 
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great  missionary  enterprise  once  the  pioneer  stage  is 
past. 

So  in  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead,  Christ  is  the 
testator  who  willed  us  His  peace  (John  14:27),  with  all 
the  estate  which  that  entails.  Christ  is  also  the  heir 
of  all  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  Christ  is  the  familiae 
emptor  who  drew  down  the  scales  of  divine  justice  in 
our  favor  with  the  weight  of  His  own  precious  blood. 
He  is  our  substitute  who,  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  our  nonage  as  sons,  took  our  place  and 
preserved  for  us  our  future  estate  in  the  Father’s  house. 
All  this  is  not  confusion,  but  a  mysterious,  mighty  union 
of  all  authority  in  Christ.  The  fact  that  He  is  all  these 
whom  we  are  wont  to  find  as  separate  persons  in  human 
transactions,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  only  in  Christ  have 
we  any  rights  at  all.  The  only  hope  at  Roman  law  was 
the  fai^liae  emptor.  Without  his  intervention,  the  father’s 
own  son  could  not  inherit  the  estate.  (I  am  speaking  of 
the  in^)erial  period,  when  the  older  forms  of  succession 
had  become  wholly  disused.)  Without  the  intervention  of 
Christ,  those  who  are  in  the  sense  of  creation  ’’children 
of  God,”  cannot  become  true  sons  of  God  by  the  second 
and  spiritual  birth. 

The  great  principle  behind  the  symbols  of  the  Roman 
law  transaction  is  the  principle  of  substitution.  Christ 
is  our  familiae  emptor.  He  took  our  place  pending  the 
death  which  made  us  heirs.  He  is  also  the  testator 
who  died  for  us.  If  He  had  not  died,  we  would  not  be 
heirs:  nemo  est  haeres  viventis  (no  one  is  heir  of  a 
living  person).  Because  He  has  died  for  us,  and  because 
we  accept  the  legacy  He  has  willed  to  us,  we  are  heirs 
of  God,  yes,  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  But  Christ 
is  still  the  familiae  emptor.  He  must  appear  in  open 
court  and  render  account,  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator, 
collect  obligations  due  Him,  and  pay  the  legacies  nominate 
ed  in  the  will.  He  cannot  evade  His  responsibilities.  Once 
having  taken  upon  Himself  that  function.  He  cannot  decline 
to  carry  it  out  because  it  proves  burdensome.  If  the 
debts  are  more  than  the  assets,  still  He  must  pay  those 
debts.  He  may  not  decline  to  take  over  any  of  the  property 
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of  the  testator,  even  though  that  property  may  be  so 
encumbered  as  to  be  onerous.  The  natural  heirs  may 
decline  to  take  their  legacies,  believing  them  to  be 
burdensome,  but  the  familiae  emptor  has  no  such 
election,  and  in  this  respect  is  an  accurate  type  of  Christ. 

Having  once  chosen  to  act  as  our  substitute,  having 
once  said,  **Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me,*’  Christ  must  go  forward  with  His 
substitutionary  atonement,  must  pay  the  debts  and  hold 
the  property,  burdened  though  it  is  with  all  the  sins  of 
all  mankind,  until  the  youngest  child  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  though  “bom  out  of  due  time,”  to  accept  freely, 
or  freely  to  reject,  the  inheritance  offered  him  in  the 
will  of  God. 

In  Revelation  5  Christ  as  the  familiae  emptor  takes 
the  sealed  document  and  is  recognized  as  the  one 
entitled  to  open  it  and  to  discharge  its  obligations.  He 
is  “the  lion  that  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of 
David.”  Thus  He  stands  in  prophetic  succession  as  King 
of  God's  kingdom.  He  “hath  overcome  to  open  the 
book  and  the  seven  seals  thereof.”  This  concept  of 
kingship  introduces  a  new  factor  in  the  situation.  The 
figure  of  mancipation  is  not  the  only  one  involved.  As 
King,  He  must  secure  His  authority  by  a  victory.  Saul  and 
David  were  not  recognized  as  kings  until  after  they  had 
been  victorious  in  battle.  So  Christ  has  vanquished  death 
and  all  its  powers,  and  therefore  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book  and  inherit  the  kingdom. 

Considering  for  a  moment  the  transaction  of  mancipa¬ 
tion  in  its  original  and  early  sense  as  a  sale  between 
living  persons  on  contract  for  future  delivery,  instead  of 
a  testamentary  disposition,  we  will  have  the  Father 
granting  to  the  Son,  by  deed  sealed  with  seven  seals, 
the  kingdom.  The  purchase  price  of  the  blood  of  the  Son 
has  been  paid.  We  need  not  go  the  length  of  sa3ring  that 
the  price  is  paid  to  the  Father.  No  figure  of  speech  is 
meant  to  “walk  on  all  fours.”  The  transaction  of 
payment  is  not  in  view,  not  even  as  the  past  event  that 
It  obviously  is.  Payment  is  acknowledged  by  delivery  of 
the  deed,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  con- 
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sideration  passed  or  not.  At  Roman  law  consideration 
was  not  essential:  a  wider  concept,  causa,  took  its  place. 

All  this  may  seem  too  literal  and  legalistic  an 
interpretation.  Hold  it  in  mind  as  merely  the  Roman 
background  of  the  book  and  seals  in  the  Apocal3pse. 
Indeed,  this  latter  interpretation  of  a  sale  rather  than  a 
testamentary  disposition  is  less  probable  than  the  other, 
both  because  mancipation  as  a  sale  had  passed  out 
of  use  by  the  imperial  period,  and  because  it  led  to  the 
extravagance  of  medieval  exegesis,  when  the  price  of 
man’s  redemption  was  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Father  or  else  to  Satan.  This  was  barking  up  the  wrong 
leg^  tree.  The  conception  of  a  Testament  involves  no 
such  mutilation  of  the  beauty  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed,  and  does  add  the  mystic  wonder  of  a  Christ  who 
could  be  testator,  heir,  and  substitute  all  at  the  same 
time,  threefold  guarantee  of  our  security  and  coming 
glory. 

To  understand  the  legal  conception  which  must  have 
influenced  the  apostle  will  help  us  to  understand  his 
spiritual  meaning.  But  John  is  no  lawyer.  We  must  not 
press  his  language  into  too  accurate  a  legal  mold. 

The  sealed  book  is  no  mere  decorative  detail;  it  is 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ 
over  men  and  nations  and  all  creation.  And  with  the 
quotation  of  the  homage' expressed  in  Philippians  2:10-11 
in  Revelation  5:13,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  is  complete. 
Short  Beach,  Connecticut 
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ACTS  DISPENSATIONALLY  CON¬ 
SIDERED.  By  Cornelius  R.  Stam. 

Berean  Bible  Society,  Chicago. 

Vol.  I.  1954  ,  294  pp.  $3.00; 

Vol.  II.  1955,  293  pp.  $3.00. 

Written  by  the  author  of  The 
Fundamentals  of  Dispensation.- 
alism.  these  two  voliimes  constitute 
an  exposition  of  Acts  through 
chapter  fifteen  based  on  an  extreme 
form  of  dispensationalism.  In 
contrast  to  such  representative 
dispensationalists  as C. I.  Scofield, 
A.  C.  Gaebelein,  and  L.  S.  Chafer, 
who  begin  the  church  in  Acts  2,  the 
author  of  these  volumes  believes 
that  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  began  with  the  conversion 
of  Paul  in  Acts  9  and  that  water 
baptism  is  not  properly  an  ordin¬ 
ance  for  the  present  dispensation. 
He  designates  the  church  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Acts  as  Jewish 
or  Pentecostal  and  to  be  held  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  dispensation 
of  grace  beginning  in  Acts  9. 

Stam  considers  the  Scofield  view 
that  the  church  began  in  Acts  2  a 
“serious  error"  (11,  168,  italics  in 
original).  The  author,  however, 
rejects  the  extreme  view  of 
Bullinger  who  began  the  body  of 
Christ  as  late  as  Acts  28.  He  also 
disagrees  with  ultradispensation- 
alists  who  begin  the  Gentile  church 
in  Acts  16  or  Acts  13.  He  therefore 
represents  a  school  of  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  more  extreme  than 
Scofield,  but  less  radical  than 
Bullinger.  The  basic  reasons  for 
the  author's  viewpoint  is  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  gospel  message  of 
Acts  2,  "repent  and  be  baptized" 
as  a  true  gospel  of  grace,  and 
the  desire  to  escape  other  pro¬ 
blems  in  the  early  Acts  period 
usually  considered  as  somewhat 
transitional. 


Most  readers,  even  those 
friendly  to  moderate  dispensation¬ 
alism,  will  find  the  treatment 
unconvincing  and  one  which  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves. 
The  author  holds  that  the  entire 
period  of  Acts  9-28  is  transitional. 
Why  not  begin  the  transitional 
period  with  Acts  2  as  other  dispen¬ 
sationalists  do?  Embarrassing  to 
the  author  is  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  baptized  with  water, 
an  ordinance  which  he  discards, 
and  therefore  Paul  according  to 
Stam  was  saved  in  the  "Jewish" 
period.  He  is  likewise  embarrass¬ 
ed  by  the  ministry  of  Peter  to 
Gentiles  (Cornelius)  after  Paul’s 
conversion,  as  in  his  approach  he 
desires  to  make  Peter  and  the 
apostles  exclusively  Jewish  in 
contrast  to  Paul's  ministry  to 
Gentiles.  All  problems  are  solved 
for  Stam  by  the  transitional  nature 
of  Acts  9-28,  an  approach  that 
also  destroys  his  sharp  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  period  of  Acts  2-8. 

Serious  objection  should  be 
voiced  at  the  constant  misrepre¬ 
sentation  that  leading  dispensa¬ 
tionalists  agree  with  his  extreme 
views.  L.  S.  Chafer,  C.  I. Scofield, 
Darby,  Newell,  and  others  are 
quoted  as  if  their  position  was  the 
same  as  the  author’s.  All  of  these 
men  began  the  chimch  the  body  of 
Christ  at  Pentecost  and  none  of 
them  rejected  water  baptism  as  an 
ordinance  valid  throughout  the 
present  age.  The  fact  that  they  did 
not  consider  water  baptism  as 
essential  to  salvation  does  not 
mean  that  they  rejected  it  as  an 
ordinance. 

Most  dispensationalists.  while 
agreeing  with  the  author  that 
church  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  trace  the  be- 
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ginning  of  this  new  revelation  to 
the  statements  of  Christ  in  Matthew 
16:18.  Thus  while  recognizing  the 
unique  role  of  Paul,  they  find 
church  truth  in  the  \q>per  Room 
Discourse  (John  13-17)  in  such  a 
statement  as  “ye  in  me,  and  I  in 
you,”  and  in  the  Hgure  of  the  vine 
and  the  branches.  Paul  was  not 
therefore  the  exclusive  channel  of 
this  new  truth  and  the  absolute 
separation  dispensationally  of  the 
twelve  apostles  from  Paul  is  un¬ 
justified.  After  all,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  place  the  /^lostle  John  in  a 
Jewish  dispensation  supposedly 
ending  somewhere  in  Acts  when  he 
wrote  his  epistles  as  well  as  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Revelation 
many  years  after  the  death  of 
Paul.  The  obvious  fellowship  of 
Paul  with  the  twelve  apostles  and 
other  contemporary  Christians 
shows  that  while  his  ministry 
differed  somewhat  in  details, 
Paul’s  testimony  was  dispensa¬ 
tionally  the  same  as  the  other 
apostles. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

EVANGEUCAL  RESPONSIBIUTY 

IN  CONTEMPORARY  THEO¬ 
LOGY.  By  Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Co..  Grand  Rapids.  1957.  89  pp. 

$1.50. 

In  this  book  Henry  has  presented 
an  abridgement  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Northern  Biq>tist 
Seminary  and  Calvin  College  and 
published  in  Christianity  Today. 
In  these  chiq)ters  the  author 
attempts  to  show  that  the  old 
fundamentalism  and  the  old  liber¬ 
alism  are  dead  and  that  the 
controversies  of  that  past  day 
are  no  longer  relevant.  It  is 
asserted  that  people  today  are  no 
longer  concern^  with  such 
matters  but  that  the  times  breathe 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  love.  In  this 
contenqrarary  picture  it  is  evan¬ 


gelicalism  which,  according  to  the 
author,  is  the  spokesman  for 
conservative  Protestantism.  He 
calls  iqx>n  evangelicals  toeixq)ha- 
size  Biblical  theology,  concern  for 
the  individual,  a  courageous 
approach  to  science,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  unity  in  the  church. 

History  teaches  us  that  American 
theology  ustially  lags  behind 
European  thought  about  twenty 
years.  If  one  surveys  the  European 
scene  today  it  is  evident  that 
neo-orthodoxy  is  declining  and 
liberalism  is  becoming  once  again 
the  prevailing  theology.  In 
many  circles  it  is  the  old  liber¬ 
alism  and  it  is  far  from  dead.  One 
hopes  that  conservative  Protes¬ 
tants  in  America  will  not  regret 
twenty  years  from  now  the  course 
of  action  they  are  taking  today. 

Fundamentalism  is  charged  with 
being  narrow,  unscholarly,  lacking 
perspective  and  literature,  without 
concern  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
identified  with  dispensational 
premillennialism.  Some  of  the 
charges  may  be  true,  but  in  some 
cases  the  writer  has  lost  his 
own  historical  perspective.  Was 
it  not  the  fundamentalists  who 
recovered  the  doctrine  of  the 
church?  Perhaps  they  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  literature  which 
the  author  would  produce,  but  to 
charge  them  with  lack  of  liter attme 
is  sin:q)ly  not  accurate.  One 
receives  the  impression  from  this 
book  that  in  the  author’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  chan:q)ion  the  evangelical 
movement  he  has  made  some 
sweeping  statements  about  funda¬ 
mentalism  which  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

Whatever  be  the  label  one  uses, 
all  of  us  need  to  remember  that 
fundamentals  are  never  a  dead 
issue.  The  truth  will  need  to  be 
contended  for  in  every  age,  and 
the  cross  will  always  be  an  offense. 
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In  our  own  day  great  discrimination 
needs  to  be  made  between  the  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  with  its 
minimal  doctrinal  statements  and 
twisted  meanings  of  Biblical 
terms.  Evangelicals  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Bible  says  that  the 
last  days  will  be  characterized  by 
religious  interest  but  without  any 
power  (2  Tim.  3:5).  May  the  up¬ 
surge  of  that  in  our  day  not  blind 
us  to  the  unchanging  needs  of 
men  nor  confuse  us  in  our  work 
for  the  Lord. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


THY  WORD  IS  TRUTH.  By  Edward 
J.  Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  287  pp.  $3.50. 

Young,  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Westminster  Seminary, 
has  written  a  much  needed  book. 
The  subject  is  inspiration;  the 
treatment,  thorough;  the  style, 
clear  and  understandable;  and  the 
total  impact,  strong.  It  is  to  those 
who  think  that  we  must  adopt  a  new 
theory  of  inspiration  today  that 
this  book  is  addressed,  and  it 
comes  at  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  church  when  apparently  some 
evangelicals  have  included  them¬ 
selves  in  this  group. 

The  author’s  approach  to  the 
subject  is  the  only  really  effective 
one — we  must  let  the  Bible  speak 
for  itself  on  its  inspiration.  This 
Young  does,  and  his  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  the  Scriptures  say  on 
this  matter  leads  to  verbal  and 
plenary  inspiration.  With  skill  and 
insight  the  author  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  human  authors,  the 
charge  of  bibliolatry,  problems  of 
science,  and  infallibility.  In 
several  chapters  inerrancy  is 
discussed,  and  specific  examples 
of  supposed  errors  are  considered. 
The  author  deals  with  enovigh  of 


these  instances  to  show  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  marred  in 
any  way  with  even  tiny  faults  and 
errors.  At  the  same  time  he  re¬ 
cognizes  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  Bible,  but  he  rightly  asserts 
that  we  “are  not  called  upon  to 
explain  every  difficulty  in  the 
Bible”  (K>.  269-70).  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
against  the  trend  toward  substitut¬ 
ing  thought  inspiration  for  word 
inspiration,  and  he  makes  an 
eloquent  plea  for  a  return  to  the 
Bible  as  an  authoritative  book, 
verbally  inspired  of  God. 

This  book  should  have  top 
priority  on  the  reading  list  of 
every  preacher  and  leader  in  the 
Lord’s  work  today.  One  trusts 
that  its  ministry  will  be  wide  and 
its  message  elective  in  the  life 
and  preaching  of  the  church. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
By  Philip  Carrington.  Camb¬ 
ridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1957.  2  vol.  set  $17.50 
(each  vol.  $10.00). 

This  ambitious  work  of  over  a 
thousand  pages  is  represented  as 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  develt^- 
ment  of  the  church  during  the 
first  two  centuries.  It  claims  to 
be  different  from  a  conventional 
church  history  book  written  for 
scholars  in  that  the  early  writers 
are  taken  as  reliable.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  true  in  a  relative  sense,  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
author’s  interpretation  of  Biblical 
material  is  conservative.  The 
authorship  of  the  pastoral  Epistles 
for  instance,  is  assigned  to  a 
Pauline  school  rather  than  to  Paul. 
However,  the  content  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  taken  seriously — though 
not  always  literally — as  reflecting 
the  history  of  the  times. 
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The  work  is  very  readable.  The 
trained  scholar  will  recognize  the 
author's  sources  and  problems 
connected  with  choices  he  has 
made;  but  the  layman,  for  whom 
this  was  evidently  written,  mig^t 
wonder  where  the  authority  for 
statements  comes  from  and  wish 
for  documentation.  Some  may  even 
be  misled  by  preferences  which 
the  author  has  shown  into  thinking 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
questions.  Those  ^o  are  skilled 
will  recognize  the  breadth  of  the 
research. 

The  books  included  many  helpful 
illustrations,  maps,  charts,  and 
indexes. 

C.  C.  I^ie 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  OF  CAL¬ 
VINISM.  By  Horatius  Bonar  et  al. 
Sovereign  Grace  Book  Club, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  1957.  256  pp. 
$3.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  makes 
clear  its  subject  matter.  It  is  a 
collection  of  essays  on  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism,  total  de¬ 
pravity,  unconditional  election, 
limited  atonement,  irreslstable 
grace,  and  the  perseverance  of 
saints.  The  chapters  of  this  book 
are  lifted  out  of  the  works  of 
Horatius  Bonar,  Andrew  Fuller, 
John  Calvin,  John  Gill,  Thomas 
Goodwin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
The  reading  of  the  works  of  such 
men  is  always  stimulating  even 
thotigh  one  may  not  agree  with  their 
conclusions. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


IMMORTALITY.  By  Loraine 
Boettner.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1956.  159  pp.  $2.50. 

Boettner 's  books  have  become 
well  known  among  God's  people 


for  their  clear  and  helpful  presen¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  truth.  This 
latest  work  on  the  future  life  is 
no  exception.  In  this  volume  the 
author  has  discussed  physical 
death,  inunortality,  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  state.  The  first  section 
on  physical  death  is  outstanding, 
for  the  author  not  only  deals  with 
theological  matters  concerned  with 
death  but  with  many  practical 
questions  also.  He  gives  good 
advice  concerning  funeral  arrang- 
ments  and  includes  a  discussion  of 
burial  versus  cremation.  Sound 
advice  is  offered  concerning  pre¬ 
paring  for  death,  and  the  Scriptural 
answer  to  what  happens  at  death 
is  presented  in  comforting  detail. 

The  author  does  not  hold  to 
the  so-called  two  conq}artment 
theory,  and  he  defends  his  position 
well.  The  discussion  might  have 
been  strengthened  with  the  same 
kind  of  exegesis  of  Ephesians  4 
as  is  included  of  1  Peter  3.  He 
deals  with  erroneous  concepts  of 
the  intermediate  state  such  as 
second  chance,  soul  sleep,  purga¬ 
tory,  spiritism,  etc. 

The  book  is  hi^y  recommend¬ 
ed. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


CALVIN'S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
WORD  AND  SACRAMENT.  By 
Ronald  S.  Wallace.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co..  Grand 
Rapids,  1957.  253  pp.  $3.00. 
In  many  circles  today  there  is 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  Reformed  theology.  This  book, 
by  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  presents  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  book  was  first 
published  in  Great  Britain  in  1953 
and  is  now  being  made  available 
to  a  wider  American  audience. 

The  work  is  not  a  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformer's  views,  but 
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an  expression  of  Calvin’s  teachings 
in  his  own  words.  This  is  the 
strength  of  the  book,  for  Calvin  is 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself  (gen¬ 
erally  from  his  conunentaries). 
The  selection  of  quotations  and 
their  arrangement  have  been  done 
masterfully  by  the  author  so  that 
Calvin’s  thought  is  clearly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  reader. 

Although  the  book  may  not  be  of 
general  interest,  ministers  who 
wisely  incorporate  the  reading  of 
theology  into  their  schedule  will 
profit  from  this  work. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


PAUL’S  USE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  E.  Earle  Ellis.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  1957.  204  pp. 

$3.00. 

This  book  presents  a  technical 
study  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  recognized  as  deHnitive  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  approach 
is  not  textual  primarily;  rather  the 
author  seeks  to  show  that  Paul’s 
use  of  the  Old  Testament,  while 
influenced  by  rabbinic  Judaism, 
finds  its  source  in  Christ  and  the 
early  church.  It  was  the  Damascus 
road,  not  Gamaliel,  ^it^ch  affected 
the  apostle’s  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  breadth  of  research  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired;  facts  are 
carefully  weighed;  conclusions  are 
clearly  stated  at  the  end  of  each 
.  section.  The  book  of  necessity  must 
be  technical,  but  it  will  doubtless 
become  a  standard  reference  work 
in  this  field  of  study. 

One  might  wish  that  there  had 
been  included  a  section  on  the 
relation  of  Pauline  usage  to  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


COOPERATIVE  EVANGELISM.  By 
Robert  O.  Ferm.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  99  pp.  $  .75  (paper). 

Mass  evangelism  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  recent  years,  following  a 
period  in  which  it  was  held  in 
disrepute  by  many,  particularly  the 
leading  donominations.  The  revived 
interest  has  raised  a  question  of 
co-operation.  Who  co-operates 
with  whom?  That  question  has 
been  the  motivation  for  this  book. 

The  author  has  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  Hve  chapters  in  vdiich  he 
sets  forth  his  concept  of  mid¬ 
century  evangelism,  defines 
evangelism,  traces  co-operative 
evangelism  in  the  New  Testament 
and  in  history,  and  concludes  with 
a  s\unmary  evaluation  and  objec¬ 
tive  judgment. 

The  contemporary  scene  in  mass 
evangelism  with  the  varied  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  co-operative 
crusades  being  conducted  by  Evan¬ 
gelist  Billy  Graham  motivated 
Frem  to  a  review  of  principles 
and  personalities  relative  to  co- 
c^rative  effort.  He  has  taken  note 
of  three  groiqis,  designated  by  him 
as  (1)  F\mdamentalist  Ultra-Sep¬ 
aratists,  (2)  Ultra-Liberals,  and 
(3)  Co-operatists  of  two  convic¬ 
tions:  Those  who,  while  holding  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  do 
not  classify  themselves  as  fun¬ 
damentalists  (because  of  the 
disrepute  brou^^t  upon  the  term  by 
ultraism);  and  those  who,  viiile 
not  in  agreement  with  Graham  in 
his  biblicism  and  redemptive  theo¬ 
logy,  are  willing  to  co-<^rate 
because  they  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  religious  awakening  and  believe 
that  Graham  is  making  a  definite 
contribution  to  that  end.  Those  of 
this  latter  conviction  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  larger  section  of  co- 
operatists. 
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The  question  under  discussion 
is:  With  whom  shall  we  evangelize? 
)^th  shall  we  cooperate? 

It  is  a  question  of  association. 
Perm  poses  the  question  as  to 
whether  association  with  some  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  us  in  some 
particulars  is  Scriptural  and  war¬ 
rantable  in  order  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Shall  we  refuM  contact 
with  the  unsaved  throu|^  fear  of 
contamination  by  those  who  co¬ 
operate  in  sponsoring  the  effort, 
but  who  do  not  agree  in  every 
particular  of  doctrine.  Does  co- 
(^ration  mean  coiiq)romise? 
Perm  has  taken  a  firm  stand  in  the 
affirmative  for  co-operation. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer 
Dr.  Perm  and  his  volume  are  to 
be  commended.  The  treatment  is 
fair  and  should  give  pause  to  the 
critics  of  the  BiUy  Graham 
Crusades,  whether  in  the  canq) 
of  the  separatists  or  the  liberals. 
When  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the 
subject  at  hand,  why  should  anyone 
quibble  over  who  sponsors  the 
evangelist,  provided  he  is  present¬ 
ing  Christ  as  the  only  Savior. 
While  Billy  Graham  is  open  to 
Just  criticism  in  some  particulars, 
criticism  of  his  co-operative 
program  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  particulars. 

The  book  is  in  piq>er  binding  and 
the  price  is  relatively  low.  It  should 
be  read  by  all  \^o  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  evangelism,  whether 
the  preacher  or  the  num  in  the  pew. 
The  message  contained  therein  is 
greatly  needed  in  these  days  of 
criticism  and  confused  thinking. 

C.  A.  Nash 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  WORLD 
CRISIS.  By  T.  B.  Maston.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1957.  374  pp.  $5.00. 


That  we  are  living  in  a  time  and 
in  a  world  that  is  tense  and  tragic 
cannot  be  denied.  Issues  confront¬ 
ing  us  today  are  more  than  ever 
before  world  issues;  not  one  part 
of  the  world  is  unaffected  by  what 
takes  place  in  any  other  part.  The 
cognition  of  that  fact  s\q>plies  the 
inq)etus  for  this  work  by  Maston. 

In  distinction  from  other  books 
that  discuss  from  various  view¬ 
points  the  major  issues  or 
problems  of  the  conteiiq)orary 
world  this  volume,  as  stated  by 
the  author,  attempts  to  combine 
into  one  book  the  discussion  of 
various  but  related  world  issues. 
Attempting  to  utilize  differing  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  issues  treated,  the 
Bible,  history,  theology  and 
sociology  are  employed  with  varied 
eiiq>hasis  according  to  the  subject 
discussed.  Such  basic  social 
factors  as  the  family,  race  rela¬ 
tions.  economics  and  political  life, 
communism  and  war,  church  and 
state  are  the  subjects  forming 
chapter  titles.  These  subjects  are 
treated  with  accompanying  con¬ 
sideration  of  Christianity  and  the 
individual,  the  Christian  con¬ 
science,  and  Christianity  and  world 
transformation.  The  purpose  is 
summed  iq)  in  the  words  of  the 
author:  "lliis  volume  represents 
an  attempt  to  provide  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  field  of  Christian 
social  ethics  or  applied  Christ¬ 
ianity.” 

The  relevance  of  the  Bible  as 
the  primary  message  for  the  age 
is  firmly  adhered  to  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  has  “an  eternally 
fresh  relevance  to  the  problems 
of  every  age”;  it  is  not  merely 
relevant  but  urgently  relevant. 
Though  the  author's  emphasis  is 
good  relative  to  the  requirement 
for  world  transformation  in  that 
evangelism  is  the  “beginning 
place,”  and  the  cross  has  cen- 
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trality  in  individual  and  social 
transformation,  his  outlook  for 
a  transformed  world  seems  to  be  a 
social  accomplishment.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  from  the  earth  scene  and 
the  messianic  hope  of  Israel  in  a 
restored  kingdom  lie  outside  his 
concept. 

The  book  is  well  organized  and 
well  written  and  presents  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Christian  relative 
to  his  place  and  part  in  the  social 
structure  of  this  age. 

C.  A.  Nash 

MAN  IN  THIS  WORLD.  By  Hans 

Zehrer.  New  York  University 

Press,  New  York,  1955.  317  pp. 

$4.95. 

The  author  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  human  situation  caused  by 
the  tragedy  of  world  wars.  The 
setting  is  particularly  German,  but 
has  a  wider  application,  in  fact 
world  wide.  It  presents  through 
vivid  insight  the  decline  of  social 
and  intellectual  structure;  the  pro¬ 
cesses  which  Zehrer  believes  have 
led  the  western  world  to  collapse. 
The  world  as  it  was  is  no  more. 
Man  has  come  to  what  he  terms 
“the  point  of  nothingness.”  He 
believes  “we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  world  epoch  in  which  the  most 
violent  of  revolutions  is  already 
in  process  of  transition  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  event.” 

In  the  V4)heaval  authority  has 
been  lost.  “The  attack  on  the 
family,  shattering  the  authority 
of  the  husband  and  father,  leads 
to  the  emancipation  of  woman  and 
the  revolt  of  modem  youth.” 
Christianity  has  decayed  and 
paganism  has  risen  and  is  manifest 
in  many  spheres.  Man  meets  him- 
slef  in  what  Zehrer  calls  the 
man-God  which  he  has  made  him- 
sc’';  but  he  does  not  meet  authority . 
Confronted  by  himself  he  has  no 
alternative  but  suicide. 


Though  Christianity  is  decadent. 
Zehrer  believes  that  the  only  hope 
for  the  world  is  Christianity,  l^t 
he  questions  whether  or  not  the 
human  will  aided  by  divine  grace 
can  rise  to  the  demand  and  triumph. 

Here  is  a  book  that  not  only 
challenges  reading  but  re-reading. 
It  is  not  written  from  a  Biblical 
world  view  and  does  not  envision 
the  outcome  with  the  certainty  of 
revelation.  Its  particiilar  import¬ 
ance  is  its  analysis  of  the  world 
situation  in  its  desperation  and 
helplessness.  Man  has  no  hope  in 
himself;  hope  mustbefoimdinGod. 

C.  A.  Nash 

SACRAMENTAL  TEACHING  AND 
PRACTICE  IN  THE  REFORMA¬ 
TION  CHURCHES.  By  G.  W. 
Bromiley.  Wm  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Con^)any  Grand 
Rapids,  1957.  Ill  pp.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  Pathway  Book  by  the 
rector  of  St.  Thomas’  English 
Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburg, 
Scotland. 

The  sacraments  discussed  are 
the  two  accepted  and  observed  by 
Protestants — baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Siq)per.  The  administration 
and  the  problems  of  baptism  to¬ 
gether  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  real  pre¬ 
sence  and  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice,  are  considered. 

Though  many  may  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  agreement  with 
Bromiley’ s  viewpoint,  the  book 
gives  in  brief  con^mss  an  insight 
into  the  practice  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  churches  and  the  significance 
of  the  sacraments. 

C.  A.  Nash 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  HEBREW  HIS¬ 
TORY.  By  J.  Barton  Payne, 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1954.  257  pp.  $3.50. 
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This  is  a  valuable  textbook 
written  by  a  specialist  and  an 
eiqierienc^  teacher.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
brevity  combined  with  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  It  is  an  effort  to 
synthesize  the  con^ilex  events  of 
Biblical  history  in  framework  of 
ancient  world  history  as  well  as 
in  the  mold  of  the  divine  program 
for  num's  redemption.  The  chrono¬ 
logy  and  the  general  handling  of 
facts  are  conservative.  Man’s 
creation  by  God  is  placed  between 
4,000  and  14,000  B.  C.  The  Pat¬ 
riarchal  age  is  dated  2166-1876. 
The  Exodus  and  wilderness 
wandering  1446-1406.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  dated  1050-930  B.  C. 
The  interbiblical  period  is  treated 
and  the  historical  tableau  carried 
through  the  Roman  period  until  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70. 
Review  questions,  exercises, 
bibliographies,  concise  outlines. 
Scripture  and  subject  indices 
enhance  the  value  of  the  volume 
as  a  Bible  study  help.  On  the 
matter  of  controverted  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  author  is  not  offensively 
dogmatic.  College  and  Bible  in¬ 
titule  teachers  will  find  the  volume 
a  great  help. 

M.  F.  Unger 


FERTILE  SOIL.  By  Max 
Vogelstein.  American  Press, 
New  York.  137  pp.  $3.00. 

This  stimulating  discussion  of 
the  political  history  of  Israel  under 
the  dual  monarchy  will  be  found 
highly  rewarding  to  the  reader. 
Max  Vogelstein,  an  authority  in 
his  field,  has  the  faculty  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  both  the  layman  and  the 
scholar.  The  ordinary  reader  will 
find  the  book  delightful.  The 
scholar  vdll  find  it  equally  pro¬ 
vocative,  because  under  the 
refreshing  style  and  simplicity  of 
the  treatment  lies  much  more  than 


meets  the  common  eye.  All 
scholars  will  not  agree  with 
Vogelstein’ s  dates  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  they  will  always  find 
what  he  presents  based  upon  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  maturity 
of  thought.  Illuminating  maps  and 
illustrations  throu^out  the  book 
increase  its  usefulness  and  read¬ 
ability.  Especially  valuable  is  the 
supplement  containing  a  long  chart 
wUch  orientates  the  dual  kingdom 
in  the  framework  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East  933-721  B.  C.  and 
carries  the  datings  with  regard  to 
Judah  through  the  Babylonian  Exile 
until  the  end  of  Nehemiah’s  gover¬ 
norship  (after  433  B.  C .) ,  according 
to  Vogelstein’ s  datings. 

M.  F.  Unger 


BIBUCAL  CRITICISM.  By  Wick 
Broomall.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  lUqiids,  1957. 
320  pp.  $4.95. 

The  author,  who  is  professor 
of  Theology  and  Hebrew  at  Erskine 
Theological  Seminary  at  Due  West, 
South  Carolina,  has  produced  an 
excellent  and  readable  volume, 
worthy  in  every  sense  of  the  prize - 
winning  award  it  earned  In  one  of 
the  publisher’s  textbook  contests. 
The  essential  elements  of  the 
liberal  positions  of  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  are  ably  set  forth  and  refuted 
in  language  easily  understood.  The 
author  treats  such  pivotal  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  unbelieving 
criticism  as  Inspiration,  Revela¬ 
tion,  Text  and  Canon,  Archaeo¬ 
logy,  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  Interpretation. 
Especially  good  is  the  chapter  on 
“The  Higher  Critical  Position 
Stated  and  Refuted.*’ 

Broomall  leaves  no  doubt  of  his 
own  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  con¬ 
servative  position.  His  presenta¬ 
tion  is  commendably  objective. 
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Now  and  then  the  fre  of  his  ire 
against  the  inconsistencies  and 
blatant  unbelief  of  the  negative 
critics  flashes  out.  But  the  book 
is  a  far  cry  from  heat  without 
light.  Abundant  light  ought  to  have 
some  heat  connected  with  it.  In 
this  case  it  does.  One  could 
frevently  wish  and  pray  that  many 
of  the  worldly  wise  but  spiritually 
blinded  Bible  critics  of  our  day 
would  read  a  lucid  volume  like  this. 
It  is  an  excellent  text  for  colleges 
and  seminaries. 

M.  F.  Unger 


THE  TEXT,  CANON,  AND 
PRINCIPAL  VERSIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE.  By  Elmer  E.  Flack. 
Bruce  M.  Metzger,  and  others. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  1956.  63  pp.  $1.50. 

This  concise  volume  is  a  survey 
of  recent  research  extracted  from 
the  Twentieth  Century  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  (a 
two -volume  work  published  by 
Baker  Book  House  in  1955).  On 
the  Text  of  the  Bible  appear 
articles  by  Elmer  Flack  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  Bruce  Metzger 
in  the  New  Testament.  Millar 

Burrows  contributes  a  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  discovery, date. and 
importance  of  the  Dead  ^a  Scrolls. 
Allen  P.  Wikgren  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  contributes  an  article 
on  Biblical  and  Early  Christian 
Papyri  and  New  Testament  Greek 
Lectionaries.  The  Canon  of  the 
Bible  is  discussed  by  Elmer  Flack 
(Old  Testament)  and  Bruce 
Metzger  (New  Testament).  The 
latter  also  contributes  excellent 
discussion  of  ancient  and  modern 
Bible  versions.  Henry  S.  Gehman 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
presents  an  up-to-date  article  on 
the  Septuagint.  Eugene  Nida  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  deals  with 


Bible  versions  for  the  mission 
field.  David  Di ringer,  lecturer  in 
Semitic  Philology  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  a  very  brief 
but  pointed  word  on  Hebrew  langu¬ 
age  and  literature.  The  biblio¬ 
graphies  add  additional  value  to 
this  book. 

M.  F.  Unger 


RAND  MCNALLY  BIBLE  ATLAS. 
By  Emil  Kraeling.  Rand  McNally 
and  Company,  New  York,  1956. 
487  pp.  $8.95. 

This  beautiful  volvime  is  more 
than  a  Bible  atlas.  It  is  a  handbook 
for  the  Bible  student  in  general. 
Although  it  contains  twenty-two 
superb  color  maps  and  fifty  addi¬ 
tional  maps,  plans  and  tables,  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  centered  in 
historical  and  archaeological  com¬ 
ments  on  Biblical  backgroimds  of 
value  to  every  Bible  student. 

Kraeling  by  his  niunerous 
scholarly  publications  of  a  high 
order  has  done  a  good  job  on  this 
assignment  for  Rand  McNally  and 
Company,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  has  been  famous  for  its 
Bible  cartography.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  student,  however,  will  need  to 
move  very  cautiously  through 
Kraeling’s  narrative,  especially  in 
such  matters  as  his  late  dating 
of  Abraham  (1700?  or  even  1300 
B.  C.).  He  evidently  has  little 
regard  for  Biblical  details  before 
the  era  of  Moses.  He  places  the 
Exodus  of  “a  Hebrew  group”  about 
1230  B.  C.  Numerous  liberal  inter¬ 
pretations  in  the  work  will  not 
commend  it  among  many  evangeli¬ 
cal  groups.  It  does  not  promise  to 
supplant  Wright  and  Filson’s  West¬ 
minster  Historical  Atlas  to  the 
Bible. 

M.  F.  Unger 
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EACH  DAY.  By  C.  B.  Eavey. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1956. 

373  pp.  12.50. 

This  is  a  pocket-size  daily  de¬ 
votional  volume  by  an  author  who 
has  distinguished  himself  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  field  of  education. 

Eavey  is  well  known  for  his 
Principles  of  Teaching  for  Christ¬ 
ian  TeacEers~ahd  I^inciples  of 
Personali^  Buildhi^for  Christian 
f>arents.  In  the  field  ^devotional 
literature  Eavey  will  also  be  re¬ 
membered  for  this  refreshingly 
original  and  stimulating  devotional 
guide.  One  who  reads  this  book 
will  not  find  it  a  hackneyed  hash 
of  pious  platitudes,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  literature  of  this  type. 
Far  from  being  something  thrown 
together  in  a  hurry,  the  author 
avers  it  took  more  than  twice  the 
twenty  years  Horace  said  are 
needed  to  write  a  book  to  gather 
and  digest  the  thou^ts  included 
in  this  treasiiry.  The  reader  will 
agree  with  the  author  as  he  reads 
such  daily  captions  as  Imagination, 
Indecision,  Influence,  Joy,  Man  the 
Wonder,  Marriage,  etc.  Moody 
Press  has  combined  ingenuity  and 
art  in  the  attractive  and  convenient 
format.  The  volume  makes  an 
excellent  gift  for  a  friend,  whether 
saved  or  unsaved. 

M.  F.  Unger 


UNKNOWN  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS. 

By  Joachim  Jeremias.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  1957. 

110  pp.  $2.00. 

More  than  a  few  sayings  ascribed 
to  our  Lord  have  been  preserved 
outside  the  four  canonical  gospels. 
This  concise  introduction  to  the 
relevant  material  is  packed  with 
interesting  observations  and  help¬ 
ful  information.  The  literary  style 
will  i^peal  to  the  general  reader. 


This  English  edition  is  a  revision  of 
a  German  edition  published  in 
Switzerland  in  1948. 

Some  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
siq}rised  to  learn  that  “unknown” 
sayings  exist.  The  oldest  source 
is  the  New  Testament;  Paul  quotes 
or  alludes  to  sayings  not  found  in 
the  gospels  (Acts  2Q:35  and  else¬ 
where).  Ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  constitute  a  second 
source,  for  some  include  sayings 
not  found  in  the  majority  of  man¬ 
uscripts.  Early  patristic  writers 
also  mention  noncanonical  sayings 
of  our  Lord.  In  addition,  there  are 
important  papyri  from  Egypt  con¬ 
taining  declarations  credit^  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  sifting  this 
material  the  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  twenty -one  sayings 
may  be  rightfully  regarded  as 
authentic.  Their  authenticity,  how¬ 
ever,  will  doubtless  remain  a  moot 
question  among  Biblical  scholars. 

Professor  Jeremias,  learned 
teacher  of  New  Testament  subjects 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
has  given  most  of  the  volume  over 
to  an  exposition  of  the  “authentic” 
sayings.  Not  infrequently  the 
author  covqiles  devotional  thoughts 
and  exhortations  to  the  e;qx}sition. 
That  this  sermonizing  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book  may  be  question¬ 
able.  In  spite  of  the  rather  obvious 
weaknesses,  this  small  volume 
fills  a  gap  in  recent  literature  and 
should  be  read  carefully  by  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  early 
Christian  literature. 

D.  W.  Young 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LAW.  By 
G.  T.  Manley.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  192  pp.  $3.50. 
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The  question  of  the  origin  of 
Deuteronomy  has  called  forth  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  serious 
studies  from  competent  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scholars.  This  treatment  by 
a  well-known  British  evangelical 
is  the  outgrowth  of  his  projected 
commentary  on  Deuteronomy  for 
the  general  reader.  The  author 
is  well  aware  of  the  i&sues  at 
stake  and  has  spared  no  pains 
in  piecing  together  the  evidence 
concerning  the  date  and  author¬ 
ship  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Following  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  the  Graf- Wellhausen hypothesis, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  style  displayed  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  distinctive  words 
and  phrases  of  the  book  point 
to  an  origin  at  the  beginning  of 
Israel’s  national  history. 

A  chapter  on  the  titles  for  God 
used  in  Deuteronomy  is  an  admit¬ 
tedly  weak  link  in  the  over-all 
argument,  but  it  did  not  have  to 
be  thus.  One  misses  here  cogent 
references  to  evidence  from  the 
ancient  Near  East.  Noticeably 
absent  also  are  citations  from 
recent,  important  studies  on  the 
names  of  the  Cannaanite  g^s  and 
the  etymology  of  Yahweh,  the 
Hebrew  name  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is 
a  sincere  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  in  manifold  and  minute  details 
Deuteronomy  fits  naturally  into 
its  Mosaic  dress.  The  author  finds 
it  improbable  that  some  reformer 
of  a  later  day  forged  old  documents 
and  traditions  into  a  literary  mas¬ 
terpiece  so  harmonious  with  what 
is  known  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Moses. 

D.  W.  Yovmg 


THE  MANUAL  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

By  P.  Wernberg-Moler.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 

Grand  Rapids  1957.  180  pp. 

$6.00. 

Among  the  manuscripts  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  Dead  Sea  in 
1947  was  a  scroll  setting  forth 
regulations  for  members  of  the 
pre-Christian  sectarian  com¬ 
munity  at  Qumran.  The  Hebrew 
text  was  published  in  1951  by  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search.  The  present  study,  an 
abridgment  of  a  thesis  submitted 
at  Oxford  University,  presents  an 
English  translation  of  the  scroll 
along  with  numerous  textual  notes 
and  a  detailed  conunentary.  There 
is  an  excellent  introduction  in 
which  the  date  of  the  text  is 
discussed.  A  helpful  index  of  re¬ 
ferences  to  ancient  Jewish 
literature  and  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  round  out  the  volume.  The 
author,  who  teaches  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  at  Manchester  University, 
has  produced  a  commendable  work. 

For  those  who  are  studying  the 
extrabiblical  Qumran  docxunents, 
this  treatise  will  have  great  value. 
It  is  the  type  of  study  on  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  which  is  needed  at  the 
present  time.  Unfortunately  the 
cost  is  formidable,  even  for  a 
publication  so  exceptionally  pleas¬ 
ing  in  format. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the 
series  Studies  on  the  Texts  of  the 
Desert  of  Judah,  edited  by  J.  van 
der  Ploeg.  Its  excellent  quality 
arouses  high  expectations  con¬ 
cerning  further  volumes  in  the 
series. 

D.  W.  Young 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EXPOSITORY 

PREACHING.  By  Merrill  F. 

Unger.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House.  Grand  Rapids,  1955. 

267  pp.  $3.50. 
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The  author  of  this  volume  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  both  from  the  articles 
he  has  contributed  as  well  as 
from  the  books  he  has  reviewed  and 
those  from  his  own  pen  which  have 
been  reviewed  here.  The  present 
volume  has  become  well  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  field  of  homiletics  in 
the  short  time  since  it  appeared. 
It  has  already  been  adopted  as 
a  textbook  in  the  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary  and  read  with  great  profit 
by  many  who  have  sought  to  learn 
more  about  an  expositional  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Bible. 

Unger  has  presented  a  more 
comprehensive  text  on  expository 
preaching  than  has  ever  b^n  done 
previously  because  of  his  recogp- 
tion  of  the  dispensational  approach 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  By  this  recognition  he 
provides  the  preacher  who  desires 
to  be  a  true  e;qx)Sitor  with  a 
consistent  system  \^ch  will  place 
all  of  Scripture  in  right  relation 
tci  all  other  parts.  The  author 
states  a  twofold  conviction:  “It 
is  our  conviction,  however,  that 
the  stvident  trained  in  premillennial 
truth  will  have  far  greater  advant¬ 
age  in  e^^unding  the  Word  in  its 
fulness  than  men  trained  in  non- 
premillennial  systems”  (p.  23). 
and,  “Moreover,  it  is  the  writer’s 
firm  conviction  that  a  thoroughly 
(^n-minded  and  xinbiased  study 
of  the  premillennial  plan  of  inter¬ 
pretation  by  ministers  at  large, 
with  the  observance  of  sound 
Biblical  dispensational  distinc¬ 
tions,  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  a  revival  of 
expository  preaching  in  the 
churches”  (p.  37). 

Unger  correctly  defines  e}q)osi- 
tory  preaching  as  a  manner  of 
treatment  rather  than  the  length 
of  the  Biblical  portion  treated: 
“No  matter  what  the  length  of 
the  portion  e}q)lained  may  be,  if  it 


is  handled  in  such  a  way  that  its 
real  and  essential  meaning  as  it 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  particular 
Biblical  writer  and  as  it  exists 
in  the  light  of  the  over -all  context 
of  Scripture  is  made  plain  and 
applied  to  the  present-day  needs 
of  the  hearers,  it  may  properly 
be  said  to  be  expository  preach¬ 
ing”  (p.  33). 

Unger’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
extends  to  twenty  chapters.  He 
writes  convincingly  of  the  need, 
the  cause  of  the  dearth,  and  the 
benefits  of  expository  preaching  as 
well  as  of  the  spiritual  qualifica¬ 
tions,  technical  equipment  and  the 
basic  doctrinal  prerequisites  of 
the  expositor  himself. 

The  author  describes  the  e)q}osi- 
tory  method  by  giving  as 
illustrations  the  ninning-commen- 
tary  method  used  so  effectively 
by  the  late  H.  A.  Ironside,  the 
Bible-reading  method  used  by  D.  L. 
Moody,  the  pvirely  expositional 
method  of  Alexander  Maclaren  and 
F.  B.  Meyer,  Unger  recognizes 
variations  of  the  expository  method 
and  thus  greatly  expands  its  pos- 
siblities  beyond  the  usual 
treatment  of  the  method.  In  writing 
of  the  topical  sermon  as  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  e]qx>sitory  method,  he 
notes  that  expository  sermons  may 
be  doctrinal,  biographical,  and 
ethical.  He  sees  the  true  textual 
sermon  as  a  variation  of  the  ex¬ 
pository  method.  “Although  much 
of  textual  preaching,  like  topical 
preaching,  strays  from  the  Bible, 
bona  fide  use  of  this  method  will 
expound  what  the  text  or  passage 
itself  says,  rather  than  what  the 
preacher  wishes  to  draw  from  it 
to  give  expression  to  his  own 
thoughts  or  ideas  ....  he  will  be 
preaching  an  expository  sermon, 
though  of  the  textual  variety”  (p. 
52). 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  relation  of  logic  and  reason- 
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ing  to  expository  preaching  in 
which  brief  discussion  is  given  of 
the  laws  of  logic,  inductive 
reasoning  and  deductive  reason¬ 
ing.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  grammatical, 
historical  and  doctrinal  interpre¬ 
tation.  Principles  are  given  for 
handling  figurative  language,  the 
interpreation  of  parables,  typology 
and  prophecy. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Unger  shows 
how  to  expound  any  passage  in 
the  Bible.  His  discussions  of  analy- 
zation,  exegesis,  interpretation, 
and  final  presentation  in  finished 
sermonic  form  g^ve  the  student 
valuable  help  in  becoming  an 
expositor. 

The  voliune  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented,  carefully  indexed  both  as 
to  subject  and  Scriptures,  and 
attractively  printed.  It  is  a  volume 
that  no  serious  student  of  preaching 
can  afford  to  neglect.  Unger  has 
given  to  the  minister  a  volume 
that  will  long  be  referred  to  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  expository  preaching.  His  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  all  phases 
of  the  subject  make  this  a  volume 
of  tremendous  value. 

J.  E.  Evans 

VISITATION  EVANGEUSM  MADE 

PRACTICAL.  By  Horace  F. 

•Dean.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 

93  pp.  $1.00. 

The  author  is  the  president  of 
Christ  for  America  and  has  pro¬ 
moted  or  directed  nearly  four 
hundred  united  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paigns  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  the  subjects 
of  soul  winning  and  evangelism. 

The  pamplet  under  review  is  a 
brief  how-to-do-it  paper  bound 
booklet  of  far  greater  worth  than 
its  price,  size,  or  even  appearance 


woidd  suggest.  Here  is  a  booklet 
for  the  pastor  who  wants  to  see 
his  church  built  up  and  its  testi¬ 
mony  enlarged  effectively. 

Dean  devotes  one  chapter  to  the 
Biblical  basis  for  visitation  evan¬ 
gelism  and  in  another  chapter  he 
gives  examples  of  churches  across 
the  country  which  have  been  built 
into  testimonies  for  God  by  the  use 
of  these  principles. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as:  Mobilize  the  Whole 
Church,  Develop  a  Systematic  Plan 
to  Get  Results,  How  to  Find  the 
People,  Visitation  Is  an  Art,  and 
A  Complete  Plan  for  Your  Com¬ 
munity  Census. 

The  principles  outlined  and  des¬ 
cribed  are  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pastor  of  a  small  church  of 
a  hundred  members  or  one  of 
several  thousand  members  will 
find  helpful  hints  leading  to  a 
success^  visitation  program. 

J.  E.  Evans 


HOW  I  CAN  MAKE  MY  UFE 
MORE  EFFECTIVE.  By  Herbert 
Lockyer.  Zondervan  I^blishing 
House.  Grand  Rt^ids,  1955,  144 
pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land  but  has  lived  and  traveled 
widely  in  America  as  a  Bible 
teacher.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  Biblical  subjects.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  religious  peri cals. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  serve 
a  need  greatly  felt  among  the  lay 
population.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
ways  by  which  a  person  who  is 
forced  to  labor  in  secular  occupa¬ 
tions  may  effectively  use  his  life 
in  the  Lord’s  service. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  style  and  contains 
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numerous  Illustrations  taken  from 
life.  It  contains  four  chapters. 
Some  of  the  problems  discussed 
are:  effective  useof  leisure,  effec¬ 
tive  Bible  study  and  Bible  reading, 
effective  church  work,  effective 
prayer-meeting  participation, 
effective  personal  evangelism, 
effective  visitation,  effective  home 
life,  effective  ministry  of  the  han¬ 
dicapped,  effective  stewardship, 
effective  unconscious  Influence, 
and  effective  counseling. 

Inis  book  Is  recommended  to 
Christian  laymen  and  to  pastors 
as  a  so\irce-book  In  coimseling 
with  their  membership. 

J.  £.  Evans 


HOW  TO  START  COUNSEUNG. 

By  William  E.  Hulme.  Abingdon 

Press,  New  York  1955.  157  pp. 

$2.50. 

The  author  is  the  college  chap¬ 
lain  and  head  of  the  division  of 
Christianity  and  philosophy  at 
Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa. 
The  book  contains  twelve  copters, 
epilogue,  bibliography,  and  index. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
suggest  ways  to  build  a  counseling 
program  in  the  local  church.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
pastor  how  to  counsel.  He  does 
give  ways  and  means  of  getting 
people  to  come  to  the  pastor  for 
counseling. 

Such  chapter  headings  as  the 
following  show  something  of  the 
down-to  earth  nature  of  this 
volume:  “Educating  for  Counsel¬ 
ing,”  “The  Mechanics  of  the 
Program”  “Beginning  with 
Youth,”  “When  They  Don’t  Come,” 
“Managing  His  Own  Household,” 
and  “When  Not  to  Coimsel.” 

The  pastor  with  a  real  desire 
to  be  a  true  shepherd  of  his  flock 
and  the  young  minister  Just  start¬ 


ing  out  will  find  in  this  volume 
much  that  will  be  helpful  in  start¬ 
ing  a  counseling  progp’am.  The 
book  is  recommended  as  filling 
a  need  in  the  field  on  pastoral 
counseling. 

J.  E.  Evans 

MORE  POWER  TO  THE 
PREACHER.  By  David  Miles 
Dawson,  Jr.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1956. 
153  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  held  several 
pastorates  in  California  and  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  San  Bernardino  for  more 
than  nine  years.  This  volume  was 
a  prize  winner  in  Zondervan’s 
Christian  Textbook  Contest. 

Dawson  has  presented  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  on  the  subject  of  pastoral 
theology.  He  has  faced  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  pastorate  and 
offered  a  solution  for  them.  His 
chapters  on  counseling  are 
especially  valuable  as  he  discusses 
personality,  marital,  and  occupa¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  chapter  on  “Pastoral 
Administration,”  “Visitation,” 
“Weddings  and  Funerals,”  “The 
Preacher’s  Ethics,”  and  “The 
Preacher’s  Devotional  Life”  are 
of  great  interest.  Most  of  the 
chapters  give  a  helpful  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end. 

Any  minister  will  find  much  here 
that  will  help  him  in  his  pastoral 
work.  This  experienced  pastor  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
volume  he  has  produced. 

J.  E.  Evans 


VARIETY  IN  YOUR  PREACHING. 
By  Faris  D.  Whitesell  and  Lloyd 
M.  Perry.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Coii4)any,  New  York,  1954.  219 
pp.  $2.50. 
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Whitesell,  the  professor  of 
homiletics.  evangelism,  and 

pastoral  work  at  Northern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Perry, 
professor  of  speech  and  homiletics 
at  Gordon  Divinity  School,  have 
written  a  most  practical  volume. 
“The  philosophy  of  this  book, 
therefore,  is  t^t  Biblical  preach¬ 
ing  should  be  characterized  by  a 
wholesome  variety  which  utilizes 
all  rhetorical  and  homiletical  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  their  maximiun.  The 
tested  step-by-step  procedure  for 
attaining  this  ideal  forms  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  book”  (p.  15).  The 
book  is  for  the  ministry  and  for 
the  student  of  the  ministry. 

The  book  contains  twelve 
chapters,  a  foreword,  and  an  index. 
Each  chapter  carries  the  title 
“Vary”  which  is  followed  by  such 
topics  as  “the  Aims  of  Your  Ser¬ 
mons,”  “the  Biblical  Content  of 
Your  Sermons,”  “the  Subjects. 
Themes  and  Titles  of  Your 
Sermons,”  “the  Siqiporting 
Material  in  Your  Sermons,”  “the 
Conclusions  of  Your  Sermons,” 
“Your  Introductions,”  and  “the 
Methods  of  Presenting  Your  Ser¬ 
mons.” 

The  book  is  filled  full  of  per¬ 
tinent  suggestions  which  any 
preacher  of  the  Word  will  find 
well  worth  his  while  to  study. 
Blessed  will  be  the  congregation 
whose  pastor  follows  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  this  volume.  This 
book  is  highly  recommended  to 
anyone  who  seeks  to  minister  the 
Word  of  God. 

J.  E.  Evans 


THE  NATURE  AND  MISSION  OF 
THE  CHURCH.  By  Donald  G. 
Miller.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond.  1957.  134  pp.  $1.25 

(paper). 


This  is  an  ecximenically  orien¬ 
tated  presentation  of  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  the  church  with  the 
pre-eminent  emphasis  on  the 
church  universal  rather  than  the 
local  church. 

In  eight  well-written  chapters, 
the  author,  professor  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Richmond,  discusses 
such  themes  as  the  nature  of  the 
church,  the  life  of  the  church,  the 
historic  roots  of  the  church,  the 
mission  of  the  church,  the  purity 
of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  the 
church.  The  discussion  is  clear 
and  will  be  profitable  to  those 
who  desire  a  simple  treatment  of 
this  theme. 

The  author’s  basic  viewpoint  is 
that  the  church  is  universal,  not 
local.  “The  church  is  not  merely 
the  particular  congregation  to 
which  I  belong,  nor  the  denomina¬ 
tion  to  which  it  adheres.  When 
one  unites  with  the  church  in  any 
particular  place,  he  unites  with 
the  church  universal.  .  .  .  So, 
rightly  understood,  the  whole 
church  is  present  in  any  local 
congregation.” 

This  ecumenical  point  of  view 
may  be  criticized  on  the  grounds 
that  it  ignores  the  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
flourish  in  the  same  local  con¬ 
gregation.  The  failure  of  this 
principle  in  practice  is  noted  in 
Miller’s  chapter  on  the  purity  of 
the  church  where  he  insists 
that  the  church  must  normally 
be  purified  from  within,  not  by 
leaving  the  church.  In  doing  so  he 
confuses  the  Biblical  teaching  of 
the  purity  of  the  ^ole  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ  with  that  of 
the  chvirch  as  Christendom  com¬ 
posed  of  local  congregations  whose 
membership  is  con^x>sed  of  both 
wheat  and  tares. 
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In  his  discussion  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  worship,  polity,  and  the 
form  of  the  church.  Miller  obs¬ 
cures  the  distinction  between  the 
local  and  universal  churches.  He 
takes  the  customary  Reformed 
position  that  the  church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Israel,  obscures  the 
distinction  between  law  and  grace, 
and  affirms  the  Reformed  posi¬ 
tion  on  infant  baptism.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
book  is  the  predominant  emphasis 
iqx)n  the  Holy  ^irlt  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  as  the  basis  for 
the  existence  of  the  church.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  given  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place  in  this  work. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  make 
for  profitable  reading  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  of  this  quarterly 
because  of  the  clarity  of  the 
author’s  presentation  and  also  be¬ 
cause,  in  seeking  to  understand  the 
differences  of  his  position  with 
ours,  one  will  become  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  dispense - 
tional  presentation  of  the  church. 

J.  F.  Rand 


DID  MAN  JUST  HAPPEN ?ByW. A. 
Criswell.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 
121  pp.  $2.00. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  placed 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  creation 
account  of  Genesis  in  this  forth- 
ri^t  attack  on  those  who  deny  the 
creative  work  of  God.  The  author, 
the  well-known  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Dallas,  one  of 
the  largest  evangelical  churches  in 
the  world,  saw  a  vital  need  among 
his  young  people  who  were  con¬ 
tinually  facing  the  teaching  of 
evolutionary  science  in  the  class¬ 
room. 


In  eight  sermons  he  deals  with 
the  fallacies  of  evolution  and 
presents  the  facts  of  God's  crea¬ 
tive  work  as  described  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  Genesis.  These 
are  popular  messages  but  are 
packed  with  a  lucid  analysis  of 
the  teachings  of  modem  science 
and  the  setting  forth  of  Biblical 
truth.  Systematically  Criswell 
analyzes  the  teaching  of  biology, 
embryologjy,  geology  anthropo¬ 
logy,  and  paleantology,  and  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  facts  of  these 
sciences  fail  to  si4)port  evolution. 

Those  who  seek  to  find  a  har¬ 
mony  between  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  Bible,  oftentimes 
at  the  e;q}ense  of  the  latter,  no 
doubt  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
this  book.  There  will  be  some 
who  may  disagree  with  Criswell’s 
interpretation  of  science. 

The  book  meets  a  real  need  for 
a  popular  presentation  of  evolution 
and  the  Bible.  Pastors  seeking 
literatiire  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  young  people  who  are  facing 
this  problem  will  find  this  work 
quite  satisfactory. 

J.  F.  Rand 


CALLED  TO  BE  SERVANTS.  By 
Larry  Love.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  119  pp.  $2.00. 

A  needed  en:q)hasis  on  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  in  the  life 
of  the  believer  is  provided  in  this 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Bethany  ^esbyterian 
Church,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

“There  is  no  higher  calling  on 
earth  than  that  of  being  servants  of 
the  living  God.  Paul  coimted  it 
all  joy  that  he  was  privileged  to 
be  a  bondslave  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  fear  that  in  our  day  many 
have  lost  sight  of  this  calling 
and  of  the  privilege  that  is  involv- 
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ed.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  group  of 
sermons  desigpied  under  God  to  en¬ 
courage  the  hearts  of  His  people 
to  respond  not  only  in  faith  but 
in  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  might,  as  the  re¬ 
deemed  of  the  Lord,  serve  Him 
in  our  daily  walk,”  writes  Love 
in  his  forward. 

The  subject  of  the  obedient  life 
is  presented  in  various  ways  in  the 
twelve  sermons  which  comprise 
this  book.  Some  of  the  titles  include 
Ui^rofitable  Servants,  What  Is  a 
Christian?  Faith  That  Is  Christian, 
Life  That  Is  Real,  and  Disciple- 
ship. 

This  volume  will  be  profitable 
for  devotioiml  reading.  In  addition 
it  will  provide  the  stimulus  for 
sermon  themes  for  the  busy  pastor. 


J.  F.  Rand 


1000  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS.  By 
A1  Bryant.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  lU^ids,  1957. 
254  pp.  $3.95. 

Well -chosen  illustrations  do 
much  to  Illuminate  the  sermon, 
but  it  is  often  a  problem  to  find 
illustrations  which  are  new  and 
timely  and  not  time-worn  because 
they  have  been  used  throughout 
several  generations. 

The  author  of  this  useful  volume 
of  sermon  illustrations  will  have 
many  preachers  indebted  to  him 
for  these  are  new  illustrations 
which  have  never  before  appeared 
in  book  form  to  the  author’s  know¬ 
ledge.  Included  are  illustrations 
on  316  subjects  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  wide  variety  of  periodicals 
in  recent  years.  To  further  aid 
the  preacher  in  finding  the  right 
illustration,  they  have  been  also 
indexed  by  title. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend 
this  volume  to  all  who  teach  or 
preach  the  Word  of  God. 

J.  F.  Rand 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHURCH 

LIBRARY.  By  Christine  Buder. 

Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  1955. 

60  pp.  $1.00. 

Promoting  the  reading  of  worth¬ 
while  Christian  books  through  a 
church  library  is  a  growing  minis¬ 
try  among  local  churches 
throughout  the  country. 

The  author  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  brief  manual  describing  the 
techniques  of  organizing  such  a 
library  and  carrying  on  its 
ministry.  In  successive  steps,  the 
new  librarian  is  led  from  the 
initial  organization  of  the  church 
library  through  its  housing,  book 
selection  and  ordering,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  books  for  circiilation, 
and  the  promotion  of  its  use.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  contained 
in  this  brief  manual. 

Evangelical  churches  will  need 
to  use  supplementary  material  in 
the  area  of  book  selection  because 
the  sources  for  religious  books 
listed  here  are  liberal  in 
theological  backgroimd.  Such  book 
review  sources  as  this  quarterly. 
Moody  Monthly,  Chr^tiM  Life,  and 
other  evangelical  periodicals  are 
recommended. 

J.  F.  Rand 


HEICHER  FILING  SYSTEM.  By 
M.  K.  W.  Heicher.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957.  86 

pp.  $2.00. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any 
student  and  teacher  of  the  Word  of 
God  needs  a  good  filing  system 
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to  handle  the  immense  amount  of 
material  which  he  gradually 
accumulates  in  his  research. 

One  of  the  various  types  of 
filing  systems  is  the  numerical 
system  wherein  each  subject  is 
assigned  a  number.  Heicher,  for 
many  years  editor  of  Minis¬ 
ters  Idanual,  developed  his  system 
in  connection  with  his  work  as 
editor  of  this  aid  to  busy  preachers. 
The  first  few  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  filing  techni¬ 
ques.  The  major  section  of  the 
volume  contain  three  tables:  sub¬ 
jects  in  alphabetical  order  with 
filing  numbers,  subjects  in 
filing  numbers,  subjects  in  numeri¬ 
cal  filing  order,  ard  finally  a  very 
useful  record  of  sermons  and 
addresses.  The  book  is  designed 
to  be  used  on  the  desk  of  the 
pastor  as  he  works  with  his  study 
material. 

This  is  a  book  which  may  be 
well  commended  to  all  busy  pastors 
and  Bible  students. 

J.  F.  Rand 


IS  THERE  A  CONFUCT  BE¬ 
TWEEN  GENESIS  1  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCE?  By  N.  H. 
Ridderbos.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  88  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  Pathway  Books,  original 
monographs  by  various  conserva¬ 
tive  scholars  designed  “to  help 
teachers,  students,  preachers  and 
laymen  keep  themselves  informed 
on  the  important  subjects  and  the 
crucial  problems  which  confront 
the  Christian  church  today.”  Con¬ 
sulting  Editors  for  the  series  are 
F.  F.  Bruce,  Leon  Morris,  Bernard 
Ramm,  and  Edward  J.  Young. 


The  author  of  this  current  work 
is  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  the  Free  University  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  Netherlands.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  creation 
narrative  in  Genesis  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  natural  science.  Central 
to  this  problem  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  “days”  of  Genesis 
1.  Chapter  1  presents  the  various 
schools  of  thought  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  view  of  Karl  Barth. 
Chapters  2  and  3  develop  the 
author’s  point  of  view  and  chapter 
4  includes  a  short  exegesis  of  the 
passage  in  question  and  conunents 
on  its  relation  to  natural  science. 

According  to  the  author,  the 
creation  account  should  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  “frame  work -hypo¬ 
thesis.”  This  theory  proposes  that 
the  author  of  Genesis  1  was  not 
concerned  with  giving  us  an  exact 
report  of  what  happened  at  crea¬ 
tion  but  that  he  merely  takes  the 
eightfold 'work  of  God  and  places 
it  in  a  framework  of  six  days, 
to  which  he  adds  a  seventh  as 
the  day  of  rest.  Ridderbos  ack¬ 
nowledges  that  natimal  science  may 
not  decree  how  Scripture  should 
be  interpreted  but  affirms  that 
the  results  of  natural  science  may 
not  be  ignored. 

This  work  is  without  (question  a 
significant  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis.  It  presents  a  theory  that 
will  provoke  thought  and  stimulate 
discussion.  The  author  believes  in 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  therefore  of  the  creation 
account  in  Genesis.  To  him  the 
framework  hypothesis  fits  the 
literary  form  of  Genesis  1  and 

removes  problems  raised  by 
natural  science.  Many  will  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  to  let 
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the  language  of  Genesis  1  speak 
for  Itself  and  still  be  in  harmony 
with  science,  and  will  therefore 
prefer  an  approach  that  is  less 
strained,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
the  doctrine  of  verbal  plenary 
inspiration  and  the  principle  of 
literal  interpretation. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS.  By 
Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Baker 
Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1957. 
60  pp.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  part  of  the  ^ield 
Bible  Study  Series,  a  project 
undertaken  to  provide  inexpensive, 
paper  bound  manuals  as  guides  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  semin¬ 
aries,  colleges,  and  Bible  schools. 
The  format  consists  of  an  e^qianded 
outline  designed  to  present  the 
basic  teaching  of  the  Biblical  book. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume 
is  a  graduate  of  Dropsie  College 
for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning 
(Ph.  D.)  and  is  now  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  ana 
Literature  at  Moody  Bible 
Institute.  He  has  also  written  The 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Though  necessarily  brief,  this 
volume  presents  a  remarkably 
complete  study  of  Leviticus.  The 
approach  is  consistently  interpre¬ 
tive  although  terse  statements  of 
application  are  also  included.  Be¬ 
yond  its  purpose  as  a  classroom 
aid  this  work  is  recommended  for 
use  in  church  or  home  Bible 
classes  and  for  personal  Bible 
study. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

DEVOTIONAL  STUDIES  IN  GALA¬ 
TIANS  AND  EPHESIANS.  By 
Lehman  Strauss.  Loizeaux 
Brothers,  New  York.  256  pp. 
$3.00. 


This  volume  is  another  in  a 
series  of  devotional  writings  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Highland  Park 
Baptist  Church,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  two  Biblical  books  imder 
consideration  are  related  to  their 
historical  settings  in  well-written 
introductions  following  which  the 
books  are  dealt  with  in  verse- 
by -verse  expositions.  The  author 
shows  an  awareness  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  each  epistle  and  presents 
in  this  connection  well  constructed 
outlines.  As  with  the  author’s  other 
books,  so  in  this  one  there  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  a  true  pastor’s 
heart  in  that  the  truths  of  these 
epistles  are  so  consistently  related 
to  the  needs  of  his  people  in 
everyday  living. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORIN¬ 
THIANS.  By  F.  Godet.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House.  Grand  Rapids. 
Vol.  1,  428  pp..  $5.95;  Vol.  2, 
492  pp.,  $5.95.  The  set,  $9.90. 
F.  Godet,  eminent  leader  of 
evangelical  Pbrotestantism  from 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  renowned 
as  a  theologian  and  exegete,  has 
left  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
exegetical  writings  which  the 
church  possesses.  His  commen¬ 
taries  on  Luke,  John,  Romans  and 
1  Corinthians  are  well  known 
among  Greek  students.  It  is  a  joy 
to  see  this  reprint  of  a  work  that 
has  long  been  considered  a  classic. 

Godet,  in  all  his  commentaries, 
shows  a  scholarly  breadth  of 
familiarity  with  the  commentators 
who  preened  him.  Many  of  their 
interpretations  are  stated  and  re¬ 
futed  in  order  to  present  that 
which  the  author  feels  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  pass¬ 
age.  One  can  in  reading  this  work 
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avail  himself  of  a  clear  summary 
of  the  views  of  many  various 
writers.  The  author  was  respected 
as  a  theologian,  hence  his  work 
has  depth,  and  was  revered  as 
a  Greek  scholar  and  exegete,  and 
thus  his  work  has  accuracy. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
book  as  a  whole,  Godet  proceeds 
to  give  a  verse-by -verse  and  word- 
by-word  exegesis  of  the  book. 
While  not  labored  and  unduly  drawn 
out,  the  treatment  is  complete. 
A  warm  devotional  spirit  marks 
the  whole  work,  so  that  it  is  not 
a  cold  lifeless  skeleton  of  the 
truth  to  delight  the  mind,  but  a 
warm  body  of  truth  to  delight  the 
heart. 

Godet’ s  work  on  1  Corinthians 
is  certainly  among  the  finest 
literature  available  on  the  epistle, 
and  is  highly  recommend^  for 
its  doctrinal  purity  and  exegetical 
accuracy. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF 
ST.  PAUL.  By  J.  B.  Ughtfoot. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  336  pp.  $4.50. 

Lightfoot  is  justly  famous  among 
students  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  his  outstanding 
commentaries  on  Galatians,  Phil- 
ippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 
The  notes,  here  reprinted,  were 
published  after  the  author’s  death 
from  classroom  lectxires.  They 
contain  Lightfoot’s  commentaries 
on  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  chapters 
1-7  of  1  Corinthians,  chapters  1-7 
of  Romans,  and  verses  1-14  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Ephesians. 

Following  his  usual  style,  the 
author  gives  an  analysis  and  com¬ 
mentary,  verse  by  verse,  on  the 
Greek  text.  Lightfoot’s  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  exegete  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  book 
to  students  of  the  Greek  text. 


In  the  Thessalonian  Epistles, 
which  are  essentially  eschato¬ 
logical,  the  student  will  find  less 
help  than  he  expects  from  Lightfoot. 
Holding  as  he  does  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  resurrection  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  his  treatment  of  such 
portions  as  1  Thessalonians  4-5 
and  2  Thessalonians  2  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  premillennialist. 
However,  much  help  can  be  gained 
fropi  the  studies,  and  they  are 
recommended  for  the  serious 
student. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  PARABLES. 
By  Ada  R.  Habershon.  Kregel 
Publications,  Grand  R£4}ids,  392 
pp.  $3.95. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  MIRACLES. 
By  Ada  R.  Habershon.  Kregel 
Publications,  Grand  Rapids,  336 
pp.  $3.95. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  TYPES.  By 
Ada  R.  Habershon.  Kregel  Pub¬ 
lications,  Grand  Rapids,  178  pp. 
$2.50.  The  set  of  three  volumes, 
$8.95. 

There  are  few  portions  of 
Scripture  more  pregnant  with 
meaning  and  yet  more  difficult  to 
interpret  than  the  portions  where 
the  truth  is  reveal^  through  par¬ 
ables,  miracles,  and  types.  The 
difficulties  facing  the  interpreter 
in  these  areas  have  driven  most 
students  to  other  studies.  In  the 
paucity  of  material  on  these  areas 
none  stands  out  more  than  the 
studies  by  Habershon,  presented 
in  this  reprint  edition. 

In  the  study  on  the  parables  the 
author  has  divided  the  material 
by  subjects,  presenting  a  study  on 
the  hermeneutics  of  the  parables, 
and  then  giving  a  study  in  such 
areas  as:  Christ’s  portrait  of  Him¬ 
self  in  the  parables.  The  Trinity 
in  the  parables,  Christ’s  program 
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for  His  death.  His  absence  from  the 
earth.  His  second  coming,  and  His 
kingdom  in  the  parables,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  from  the  parables. 
^)ecial  attention  is  given  to  the 
parables  in  Matthew  thirteen. 

In  the  study  of  the  miracles  the 
author  says  “it  is  not  written  with 
any  thought  of  defending  the 
mircles  or  of  proving  their  truth 
.  .  .  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  explain 
them  .  .  .  nor  does  it  even  aim 
at  describing  them  .  .  .Its  object 
is  rather  to  collect  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  innumerable  proofs  of 
God’s  all-mighty  power  and  of  the 
Divine  element  in  the  Bible  itself 
Thus  this  is  a  study  of 
the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
amination  or  eiqwsition  of  the 
miracles  themselves.  It  is  the 
author’s  thesis  that  the  God  of 
creation  can  and  does  work  in  and 
through  His  creation  to  reveal 
Himself  and  His  purpose,  and  that 
the  miracles  ought  to  be  studied 
to  come  to  know  Him.  Thus  the 
author  sees  harmony  between  the 
laws  of  science  and  miracles 
because  of  the  God  who  worked 
effectively  in  both. 

In  the  study  of  types  the  author 
again  divides  the  subject  matter 
on  the  basis  of  the  subject.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  given  to  the  types  of 
Calvary,  the  tyf)esof  resvirrection, 
God’s  dwelling-places,  the  ark,  the 
provision  for  cleansing,  the  offer¬ 
ings,  the  garments  of  the  believer. 
Typical  places  and  typical 
characters  are  dealt  with.  Types 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  ^irit 
are  presented.  The  treatment  in 
these  areas  is  sane,  dealing  with 
the  nuiin  essentials,  and  avoiding 
the  temptation  to  diverge  into  the 
unessentials. 

The  trilogy  is  written  from  a 
dispensational  viewpoint,  which 
gives  a  unity  to  the  whole  treat¬ 


ment.  The  volume  on  the  parables 
excels  in  its  field.  That  on  the 
miracles  contributes  much  to  the 
student  which  will  enable  him  to 
trace  the  supernatural  through  the 
Scripture.  The  work  on  the  types 
is  a  wholesome  treatment  in  the 
major  areas  of  typology.  The  three 
volumes  are  commended  to 
students  of  the  Word. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


Bayly,  Joseph  T.,  “Iron Furnace,” 
His.  18:8:1-4,  May,  1958. 

The  author  probes  the  attitude 
of  American  Christians  towards 
fellow  believers  undergoing  per¬ 
secution  in  Communist  countries. 
“Missionary -minded  Americans 
who  are  thorou^^y  interested  in 
what  God  is  doing  in  Africa, 
‘where  our  missionaries  are,’ 
seem  thoroughly  uninterested  in 
Veports  of  what  God  is  doing  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  ...  If  we  can 
have  an  attitude  of  forbearance, 
of  understanding,  toward  African 
Christians  who  are  facing  daily 
struggle  amidst  a  pagan,  immoral 
milieu--so  unlike  our  own— can 
we  not  have  a  similar  attitude 
toward  Christians  facing  daily 
struggle  in  a  godless  political 
environment?”  He  cites  examples 
from  Communist  China  and  Eas¬ 
tern  Europe  to  show  how  God  is 
working  in  these  countries  but 
warns  that  “to  recognize  the  way 
God  is  working  in  Communistic 
co\mtries  is  not  to  overlook  the 
anti -God  nature  of  such  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  their  existence.” 
Broneer,  Oscar.  “Athens,  City  of 
Idol  Worship,”  Biblical  Archa- 
eologist,  21:1:2-28,  February, 
1958. 

This  quarterly  is  an  excellent 
investment  for  pastors  who  desire 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Biblical  archaeology  as 
well  as  Biblical  customs  and 
geography.  The  article  under  re¬ 
view  is  a  case  in  point.  Any 
pastor  intending  to  preach  on  the 
Athenian  ministry  of  Paul  will 
find  his  study  greatly  enriched  by 
the  material  in  this  article  which 
occupies  the  whole  issue  of  this 
magazine.  The  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial  of  Paul’s  progress  through 
the  city  and  his  arrival  at  Mars 


Hill  as  well  as  the  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  will  enable  him  to  grasp 
rather  completely  the  scene  as 
Paul  delivered  his  famous  address. 
Cowan,  George,  “Your  Training 

—or  You,”  His,  18:8:10-14,  25; 

18:9:14-16,  33;  May.  June.  1958. 

What  is  the  proper  attitude 
toward  “training”  on  the  part  of 
those  who  definitely  are  expecting 
the  Lord  to  use  them  and  are 
seeking  His  will  in  the  matter? 
This  important  question  is  analyz¬ 
ed  by  a  veteran  missionary  in 
this  two-part  article  which  points 
out  that  “perhaps  a  large  part  of 
our  trouble  is  that  we  tend  to 
think  of  ‘training’  as  something  of 
itself,  a  period  of  time,  certain 
courses  to  be  taken,  a  degree 
gained,  abilities  and  qualifications 
that  can  be  listed  and  enumerated 
on  paper,  so  many  credit  hours, 
rather  than  as  something  that 
happened  to  us.  The  emphasis 
should  rather  be  on  the  man  trained 
and  growth  in  maturity  and  in  the 
capacity  to  apply  what  he  has 
learned  to  new  situations.  Of  it¬ 
self  training  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
trained  man  that  God  uses.  And 
God’s  own  training  may  include 
both  formal  and  informal  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  author  points  out  the 
importance  of  a  man  securing 
both  the  formal  training  in  specific 
fields  and  the  informal  training 
which  develops  the  man  himself. 
He  illustrates  by  citing  a  study 
of  missionary  failures,  which  come 
through  “a  lackof  character  train¬ 
ing,  not  lack  of  formal  scholastic 
training.”  “Self-discipline,  spiri¬ 
tual  maturity.  teachability 
spiritual  and  social  adaptability, 
the  things  which  formal  training 
(whether  in  theology,  or  mathema¬ 
tics)  would  have  helped  develop 
through  the  very  discipline  and 
growth  they  would  recjuire  to 
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master  them:  these  were  not  pro¬ 
duced.  They  are  all  qualities  of 
the  ‘trained  man,'  not  of  training 
in  itself”.  This  helpful  article 
should  find  good  use  among  pastors 
in  the  counseling  of  their  young 
people. 

du  Plessis,  David,  ‘‘Golden 
Jubilees  of  Twentieth-Century 
Pentecostal  Movement.”  Inter  - 
national  Review  of  Missions, 
47:186:193-201,  April,  1958. 

The  secretary  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Pentecostal  Chur¬ 
ches  gives  the  amazing  history 
of  the  Pentecostal  movement  which 
has  grown  from  a  humble  begin- 
ing  in  Los  Angeles  in  1906  to  more 
than  eight  million  adherents 
throughout  the  world  in  December, 

1957.  This  is  a  good  concise  study 
of  the  doctrinal  beliefs  and  history 
of  this  movement  which  has  g^in^ 
such  prominence  in  only  half  a 
century.  Another  interesting  stxidy 
is  found  in  Eternity  for  April, 

1958,  where  Donald  GreyBam- 
house  discusses  the  problem  of 
finding  fellowship  with  the  Pen- 
tecostals. 

Hearn,  Arnold,  ‘‘Fundamentalist 
Renascence,”  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  75:18,  528-530,  April  30, 

I^. 

Nonfundamentalists  should  pay 
attention  to  the  fundamentalist 
movement,  whether  it  is  called 
neo -evangelicalism  or  just  plain 
fundamentalism,  because,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  old-line  liber¬ 
als,  fundamentalism  did  not  die 
out.  This  is  the  cotinsel  of  the 
author  who  points  out  that  ‘‘Fun¬ 
damentalism  may  just  possibly  be 
moving  toward  a  place  of  much 
greater  influence  than  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  occupied  in  American 
Protestantism.  I  am  not  predicting 
this:  whether  fundamentalism  can 
again  become  a  major  alternative 
in  theology  depends  on  many  pro¬ 
blematic  factors  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  climate.  But  consider 


some  loosely  connected  current 
phenomena:  encqihasis  on  the  fact 
that  our  nation’s  culture  is  rooted 
in  Protestant  orthodoxy;  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  articulate,  sophistic¬ 
ated  representatives  of  fundamen¬ 
talism  who  are  helping  to  restore 
‘old-time  religion’  to  intellectual 
and  social  respectability;  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  American  penchant 
for  direct,  uncomplicated  answers 
to  complex  problems  and  for  jump¬ 
ing  on  what  seems  like  a  new 
bandwagon;  the  signs  of  revulsion 
against  the  lax  standards  of 
personal  morality  in  secular 
culture;  the  partially  submerged 
personal  sense  of  meaninglessness 
and  emptiness  which  can  become 
the  soil  of  authoritarianism;  the 
refurbishment  of  the  vocabulary 
of  orthodoxy  by  current  tendencies 
in  nonfundamentalist  theology;  the 
marked  trend  to  conservatism,  the 
desire  for  security  and  the  ‘return 
to  religion’;  the  reservoir  of  latent, 
inarticulate,  amorphous  funda¬ 
mentalism  in  the  churches;  the 
nostalgia  for  the  evangelical 
warmth  and  simplicity  associated 
with  fundamentalist  theology  as 
manifest  in  much  of  the  response 
to  Billy  Graham;  Protestant  defen¬ 
siveness  in  the  face  of  the  clarity 
and  certainty  of  Roman  Catholic 
dogma.”  Nonfundamentalists 
should  acquire  an  understanding 
of  it  just  in  case  fundamentalism 
comes  out  on  top  again.  This  is 
an  interesting  article. 

Hodge,  Charles,  ‘‘The  Unity  of 

the  Church,”  Eternity,  9:6:21- 

^8,  June,  1958. 

Some  have  criticized  the  great 
Presbyterian  theologian  of  the  last 
century  for  failing  to  have  a  clear 
doctrine  of  the  church  in  his  monu¬ 
mental  three -volume  theology. 
This  recently  discovered  sermon 
siq)plies  much  of  that  lack  for 
in  6500  clear  words  Hodge  sets 
forth  his  view  of  the  church.  He 
emphasizes  the  spiritual  unity  of 
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all  believers  and  at  the  same  time 
g^ves  tacit  approval  of  denomina- 
tionalism.  Indeed  he  points  out 
that  where  organic  union  would 
be  forced  it  would  be  “insincere 
and  vicious.”  peaking  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  ecumenical  enthusi¬ 
asts  of  today,  Hodge  asserts  that 
“where  two  bodies  of  Christians 
differ  so  much  either  as  to  doc¬ 
trine  or  order  as  to  render  their 
harmonious  action  in  the  same 
ecclesiastical  body  impossible,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  form 
distinct  organizations.”  Although 
this  sermon  was  preached  more 
than  ninety  years  ago,  it  reads  like 
a  tract  for  ^e  times. 

Lindsell,  Harold,  “What  of  Seventh 
-  Day  Adventism?**  Christianity  - 
Today,  March  31  and  April  15, 
ld58. 

Are  Seventh-day  Adventists 
evangelical  as  many  have  claimed 
in  recent  days?  The  dean  of  the 
faculty  and  professor  of  missions 
of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
analyzes  their  basic  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  salvation  and  comes  to  a 
negative  conclusion.  He  points  out 
that  Seventh -day  Adventism 
teaches  that  one  who  now  has  the 
light  of  Sabbath  keeping  made  clear 
to  him  can  be  lost  if  he  fails  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.  Seventh -day 
Adventism  also  teaches  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  “the  truth  of 
the  Sabbath  will  be  known  to  all 
men.  And  at  that  time  whoever 
does  not  keep  the  Sabbath  will 
be^  lost.**  Lindsell  rightly 
concludes  that  “if  men  now  or 
later  must  keep  the  Sabbath  to 
demonstrate  their  salvation  or  to 
prevent  their  being  lost,  then  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  Rather,  we 
are  saved  by  grace  and  kept  by 
works.** 

Lindsell,  Harold,  “An  Appraisal 
of  Agencies  Not  Co-operating 
with  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  Groxiping.’* 


International  Review  of  Mis- 
sions,  47:186:202-209,  i^rili 
1958. 

In  the  past  half  century  the 
burden  of  carrying  on  the  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor  has  seen  a 
graphic  realignment  of  forces. 
Whereas  in  1911,  most  of  the 
missionaries  from  North  America 
were  from  the  old-line  denomina¬ 
tions  which  now  largely  make  up 
the  International  Missionary 
Council,  today  the  majority  of 
missionaries  come  from  ^ose 
groups  which  are  most  easily 
defined  as  faith  boards.  Lindsell 
points  out  the  significance  of  this 
and  other  trends  and  wonders  out 
loud  if  it  is  not  time  for  all 
mission  groups  to  hold  conversa¬ 
tions  on  close  co-operation  without 
compromise.  He  sadly  concludes 
that  such  conversation  are  almost 
impossible  today  and  grow  more 
so  as  the  years  pass. 

“The  Minster*  s  Own  Mental 
Health,**  Pastoral  Psychology, 
9:84,  May,  1958. 

The  fact  that  this  important 
magazine  felt  it  necessary  to 
devote  an  entire  issue  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  mental  health  of 
those  who  normally  are  e^qpected 
to  be  the  ones  who  counsel  the 
mentally  sick  is  an  indication  of 
the  trend  of  the  times.  The  busy 
pastor  Mdll  find  several  interest¬ 
ing  analyses  of  his  problems  as 
well  as  helpful  suggestions  for 
countering  the  often  crushing 
burden  of  the  care  of  a  busy  parish. 
“The  State  of  New  Testament 
Studies  Today,**  London  Quar- 
terly  ^d  Holbom  Review,  April, 
1958. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
New  Testament  studies  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  this  issue. 
Indeed  for  the  unitiated  it  may 
serve  as  a  primer  ofwhat  has  been 
done  in  the  past  quarter  century. 
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